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HOLBROOK’S 


Park Drive 


og try a “Park Daive" Cigarette. yen "ll wonder how 
i possible to seli them at “Ten for Tuppence.” 


Fine Virginia. Sweet and Cool. D aC y Hol mean assy” 1/- per 
You will enjoy ‘Park Drives.” FOR pons sent in. 


Ask your tobacconist for “ Park Drives” to-day. Made by 


GAttaner Ltp.—the Independent Firm, Belfast and {.ondon. 
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SAVED 2 


(Do Likewise ) 


A liquid preparation of Pctreevm, delicately }crfimed, for preserving ee res te ring the 
strength, vitality and leauty of the hair. It will prevent Candrufl ard keep the seslp ele PAN, 
sweet and healthful. 18. and 2s, If not obtainable locally, a trial lett! w iil ‘te cent, Fost 


And my Boots have never been Free, to any address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Guder cr St trumps 
so comfortable before. The word “VASELINE ” is the Registered Trace Mark of the 
D-MILNE Ltd. 
aig al CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 
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Varicocele and ita accompanying debility and “CANCER AND ITS CURE" is the title 
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describing its successful treatment snd cure b; Lodge, ‘artfield Road, 
only rational and inless method. No electricity. 
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we will forward CT FROM OUR LOOMS to Limited Time Only: invalids, 4 lb. 18. 4d.; 11b., 2s. 4 
our address one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL S' 2lb., 4s.4d.,free. Supplied constan: 


OvEN HALF-CUINEA to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembr«| 
Sefton, Dundonald, Guilford, |i. 


Three Songs for 7id. pee 


In order to further popularise the series of Mrs. CONYERS, 
PEARSON’S SIXPENNY MUSIC, we are 
prepared to forward any THREE of the 
songs or pianoforte pieces mentioned be- 
low post free for 7id. Only one set of 
three songs will be sent to the same per- 
son, and each application must be accom- 
panied by this announcement cut out from 
, the paper. 


BRIDESTOWE 8&.0., DEVONSHIRE. 
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suitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, 
&c., handsomely bordered, in six different patterns 
of fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues, 
and Art. Colourings to suit all requirements, and 

LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDI- 
NABY-SIZED ROOM. Theee Carpets will be 
sent out as Sample Carpets, thus owing the 
identical quality we do werels in all sizes. They 
are made of material equal to wool, ond being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained direct 

m our loums, thus saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 

OVER 400, SOLD DUBING THE 
PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
willingly returved if rot npproved. 
Thousands of Repeat Orders and Un- 
colicited Testimonials received. 
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Title SONGS. Composer 
ECHQES +80 ooo ww. Robert Edea, 
VENETIA _., ove w. =. Deaza, 
MOPSA nes Chas. Villiers Stanford. 
A WHISPER OF LOVE... Milton Wellings. 
YOU AND I ies «» P. Bucalossi. 

TRY TO FORGET... _G. W. Byng. 
DORA? LAURA? .» Denham Harrisoa. 
NELSON’S NAME a. J. W. Tate. 
MY NANCY ‘ve we Ernest Sefton. 
FIRELIGHT FACES we Gerald Lane. 
BUTTERCUPS @& DAISIES Cecil Lidden. 
A SOLDIER IN THE 

ROYAL ARMY William Brightwell. 
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GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY 


With every Carpet we shall anso- 
LUTELY G1V2 AWAYa very tandsrome 
Rtg to match, or we wi!l send Two 
Caryetsand TWO RUGS for 10s, 6a. ~ 


1% Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, 
4/5 1008. 


Turn often. and c:unt. 
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£1,000 Cash Contest. 
XMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 
EER BB £10:000 xmas greys 
You can G Cash Prize and One of our gts 
Hania away Elegant Watcloe 4 


grap TOS wiser Diamond Rings, Musical | 
menta, Silver Hall-Marked Umbrellas, }ixq" 


QUILTS ql vILTS! ! FREE with QUILT—suPERB DOwN PILLOW 
With every order received om 

2oo00Reat | Hast! Sheps 

Odourtess Oriental ale on i t Ter 

Wadded Quilts. osy or Pillow; or to pur- 

auitte chasers of Two Quilts we & 

To be disposed of at an wilt present Four Gifts. 


French Dolls, Cutlery, Silverware, and ¢ 
other presents from our Xmas Catalogue, vs 
need not cost you One Penny of your own money. > 
= oe nae and address, »nd wo will send» 
esas Royal Lucky Chart 
as and New ¥« ‘ 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


ae rde & Seciety Greeting ng. E, Cards, hess 
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.e : Also an Extras: § ift this week with H len. have sold within 28 days. We will rewurd 5 

we atin are wonderful —namely, one of onr beautiful seen Quilt: ska CH Robert Ed according to Our Grand Xmas List; and ev" 


you do not sell a single card you can keep" I 
Roya! Lucky Charm ” for yourself. 


With “The Royal Lucky Charm” and Xn: - 
Cards you will receive full particulars o! t 
£1,000 Cash Contest. 
We willalso give you the opportun!': 
Bicy LAr ‘aude aBewing goa ee 16. Any on 
sia rth ten guine 


Write at once (don't delay) to 


AOTEH & COC. 


(Dept. 90), 85, PLEET £T., 
LONDON, BC. 


1/- FREE Carpathian 
Stiver Trays. 


As this unique and generous offer is open for a limited 

time only, and will be largely taken advantage of by 

musical readers, you should send at once in order 

to avoid disappointment, All applications must be 
made to 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT, 
17-18 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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Post Free if, whea reriting, you mention * Pearson's Weekly,” V7/12/18, Address— 
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HANGELETS. | 


E200 this Week. 


Ist PRIZE, £50. 2nd PRIZE, £25. rd PRIZE, £10. £115 IN OTHER PRIZES. 
Each Week’s Contest complete in itself. 


RESULT OF No. 6. 


Ta1s week we give the result of the Sixth of our Change- 
lets Contests, and we have again tocompliment competitors 
on the very high standard of merit contained in their 


ag ag" . 

It no detraction to those who have been awarded 
prizes to say that in many instances they were only just 
8 , for there were numerous attempts on the 
pborder-line of success, which just failed to gain places on 
the prize list because perhaps they were a shade less aptly 
expressed than the successful, or because the ideas con- 
tained in them were worked out on less original lines. 

The knowledge that they have been 80 close to the 
winners should encourage the unsuccessful to try again, and 
if Los Page along the lines we have indicated thay will 
pro! y find their names among the prize-winners when 
the result of this week’s contest is published. 

There is still another point. A misapprehension seems to 
have arisen in the minds of 
a few readers with regard to 
the number of words it is 
necessary to alter in 
CuancEtets. In the first 
five competitions the com- 
petitors were invited to 
change siz words, but in 
subsequent competitions the 
number was reduced to five. 
In the past few weeks the 
results of the first competi- 
tions have been appearing, 
and the winning Changelets 
have contained six altered 
words. This has rather 
confused new competitors, 
who knew nothing about 
the early competitions, and 
who have jumped to the 
conclusion that the prizes 
have been awarded in error. 

The results given below, 
it will be noticed, are those 
of the first five -word 


ALL_ABOUT CHANCELETS. 

In this contest, Changelets, you are sicker: with a 
paragraph from which you must remove five of the words 
and substitute five others in the same places, and thus give 
the sentence a different m: s 

Here is an example which make the matter perfectly 
clear to you. You might be given a sentence such as this : 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever. 

By the removal of five words, and the substitution of five 
new ones, we 4 get the following sentence. The new words 
areunderlined: — + 

Be hind, sweet girls, and let the men be voters. 

Below you will find a coupon containing a paragraph 

which must be treated in this manner. The paragraph is : 
I dreamt that I dawelt in marble halls with vassals 
and serfs at my side. 

Any alteration in a word whatever will be regarded as & 


JUST TO SHOW YOU HOW IT’S DONE. 


Cuxmenears, | ‘the original Paragraph : I dreamt that I | With fico Changelet : I dreamt that I 
Fa P : dwelt in marble halls with vassals | Ord? Sl sar slipped on marble steps with 
EB BOY STOOD ON THE and serfs at my side. become turkeys and things at my side. 
BURNING DECK, WHENCE 


ALL BUT HE HAD FLED. 

The first prize of £50 has 
deen awarded to C. B. Vance, Wilton, Greystones, 
freland, for the following rendering : 

THE BOY STOOD ON THE greatest ceremony 
with callers, BUT HE HAD instructions. 

The second prize of £25 has been awarded to Mrs. M. 
A. King, 89 Brook Green, Hammersmith, who 
rendering was as follows: 

Tue Bor ate ON, THE waiter groaned, 
for ALL BUT HE HAD finished. 

Hore are some other good Changelets sent in : 
The pill 6 on the ient's tongue, 
whence all the jam had fied. 

The hunter stood on the dying lion. That's 
all, but he had miscalculated. 

The boy stood on the burning deck from 
obligation, but not from choice. 

The flea stood on the wooden leg, and 
all but he had dinner. 

The porter stood on the passenger's trunk, 
because all but he had tips. 

The maid stood on the fallen tray, whence 
all the cups had fled. 

The Highlander stood wiping the burning 
tears, because all but he had trousers. 


List of Wianers of Consolation Prizes sce Page til 
il of the Red Cover. a 
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Lundertake to abide by the conditions, and agree to accept the published 
decisicn as final and legally binding. 


Signed seersseeree ise 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Kates. 


No. 961. 


Five Words Only to be Altered this 


Postal Order No. ..ecssseecsseeeseesenees 


eocceee PeTTUTT LT 


change. For example : halls changed into hall. becomes 
a new word. 

Lightly cross out on the form below FIVE WORDS—NO 
MORE, NO FEWER-—and write in ink carefully and 
clearly above each crossed-out word the word you wish to 
substitute. Then fill in your name and address in the 
space provided. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. Allattempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
form below, or they will be disqualified. If more than 
one attempt is made, each must be written on & 
separate entry form. 

2. Every coupon must be accompanied by a Postal Order for 
sixpence, made pay able to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
crossed “ & Co.,” and the number of the Postal Order 
must be written in the space provided. Where one 
Postal Order of a higher value is sent to cover more 
than one attempt, the number of this Postal Order 
must be written on each entry form. 

3. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be 
addressed to the Editor of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and must be marked 
“CyaNnaELets No. 9” in the top left-hand corner. 

4. Attempts must arrive not later than first post Thursday, 
December 17th. 


Week. 


The adjudication of all attempts 
sent in will be carried out with the 
greatest possible care and considera- 
tion. £50 will be awarded this week 
to the sender of the Changelet 
which is considered to be the. best 
by the adjudicators, by whom 
originality of idea will be taken into 
aarp ee , on will be awarded 

the sender of the paragraph which 
is considered to be the ea best, 
and £10 to the sender of tho third 
best. The remaining £115 will 
be divided in Consolation Prizes 
amongst those whoso attempts come 
next in merit. 

The Editor will accept no responsi- 
bility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
No correspondence will be entered 
into in connection with the Com- 
petition, and telegrams will be 
ignored. The published decision is 
final, and competitors may only 
enter on this understanding. 


| dwelt 
vassals 


side. 
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OUR LITTLE SHAFTS. 


By ROBIN HOOD. 


Tue Yankees now look upon Mr. Marathon Hayes 
as a man of straw. 


Tu Licensing Bill, we are told, had “a first-class 
funeral.””’ Beer was its bior. 


Vinecar, we learn, is conducive to longovity. Now 
we know why old maids seldom die young. 


Mr. Haut Carne’s new play is to be called The 
White Prophet. Nevertheless, the white prophet will 
be full of dark sayings. 


In American universities they no longer talk of 
“hazing” & man. They call it “Dorandoing” him, 
now he has beaten Hayes. 


Tue Kaiser's indisposition, we were told during his 
illness, pursued a normal course. His disposition, 
however, remained abnormal. 


“Ucn! Women in politica! It would mean total 
demoralisation,’ says Mr. Richard Croker. The 
ladies retort that he always was a croaker. 


Tue old order changeth, especially in family life. 
Parents are just now on their best behaviour, for 
fear their children won’t take them to the pantomime. 


Women are often accused of making, mountains of 
molchills. Judging by the recently-c ronicled feats 
of the members of the Ladies’ Alpine Club, the 
modern fair climber makes molehills of mountains. 

“Tiere is very little honour where money is 
concerned,’ recently said the Acton magistrate. 
Pexenttiaten, money can purchase honours—lots of 
them. 


Miss Mapce Tempe is singing, “Come, be my 
Rainbow.” Rain-beau suggests an umbrella made 
for two. Anyway, the invitation is not for fair- 
weather lovers. 


We may not be able to beat the Wallabies at foot- 
ball, but, by Jove, we can simply smother them at 
the noble, modern, British sports of mud-throwing 
and ink-slinging. 


Waite running and winning his Marathon Race 
at New York, Dorando had alcohol sprayed on his 
Tegs. Curioysly enough, the idea was to prevent 
them getting groggy. 


Tun London County Council, 
classes and offering scholarships, are doin 
best to train and encourage girls to be good 
servants, Yet another guarantee for the 
of China. 


by forming special 

their 
lomestio 
integrity 


Tan Stock Exchange Committee have announced 
their intention of rigorously enforcing the old rule, 
which had fallen into contempt, of no smoking in 
the House before 4 p.m. Like their pipes, some of 
the smoking members are very much put out. 


Mr. A. W. Gasrace has received the Warrant of 
Appointment to the Eng of Spain. This should 
recall old momories to the famous Holborn merchant, 
4s it was in partnership with a Mr. Spain that he 
first started in business for himself. 


“TyeRE is no woman in the world who, when she 
starts out shopping, is capable of epantiing so much 
money as the ‘American woman,” says Miss Mary 
Mortimer Maxwell. All right, all right, for good- 
ness’ sake don’t let us start an international 
comp¢tition. 

In connection with the recont cat show at the 
Crystal Palace, the papers have been full of interest- 
ing details of the delicacies on which show cats are 
fed. In addition to cream and fish, they have 
minced beef, chicken, and rabbit, and have three 
meals a day, with “snacks” between whiles. Recent 
inquiries elicited the fact that of tho children attend- 
ing elementary schools in London 24,000 did so 
breakfastless. 


Reauism, we are informed, is the keynote of 
children’s toys this Christmas. Dolls’ houses, for 
example, are absolute replicas of modern dwellings, 
and where destined for childron of authors, artists, 
and people of that kind, a really home-like touch is 
lont them by the presence of a couple of broker’r 
men in the kitchen, and a letter-box full of sum 
monses for rates and taxes. 
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The Editor’s Notebook.’ 


Her Contribution. 


I romp a story last week of the late Dr. Joseph 
Parker, and since then another has come to mind. 

After service one morning at the City Temple, he 
invited several friends to his house at Hampstead to 
lunch, and over the table these got talking about 
his sermon and about oratory generally. One man, 
a new acquaintance, said that the sermon had so im- 
pressed him that he had put a five-pound note in 
the plate instead of the half-sovereign he had 
intended. 

“T hope you don’t repent of your charity?” said 
the docter. 

“Indeed, no,’’ said the guest. 

“ Because,” said Parker, “I remember that one of 
my congregation once did. It was a woman, and 
she came to the vestry, after service, one Sunday 
morning, to tell me t a week before she must 
have put a sovereign in the plate instead of a shilling, 
because she could not account for the loss other- 
wise. But she didn’t get the change from me,’’ “said 
the doctor, with a smile. “I told her it was too 
bad, of course, pee as God would only give 
her credit for the shilling.’’ 


New to Him. 


LrzuTENant-CoLonEL Hacuzrt, of the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, tells this story: “A squad of raw recruits 
were being drilled by an irritable drill sergeant. 
The command, ‘ Double!’ was given, and all the men 
obeyed with the exception of one, who remained 
standing still and gazing vacantly around. 

“«Why, man, haven’t you learnt anything about 
doublin’ yet?’ roared the irate sergeant. 

“A gleam of intelligence passed over the face of the 
recruit as he replied, ‘No, sir; I’m a Cork man.’” 


Hamlet’s Madness. 


Brernzsoum TREE adds a new light on the old ques- 
tion of the sanity of Hamlet. “One morning, whilst 
staying at a little place on the South Coast,’’ he 

I 


said, “I met a young friend of mine, and asked him 
bi he had n doing with himself the night 
efore. 


“TI went,” my young friend replied, “to hear 
’3 ‘Readi from Hamlet.’” 
“Ah,” said I, “did youP Now, tell me, what are 
your views? Do you think Hamlet was really mad?” 
“Mad? Great Scot, of course he was. Why, 
there wasn’t more than thirty shillings in the 


house !” 
The Train that Missed. 


Sm Marcuant Wriiams is a man with a griev- 
ance, who is taking a great grief very pleasantly. 
The other day he on his train, so he wrote to 
the Brecon and Merthyr Railway Company about 
it. He got a reply from the company, a reply of 
some sort, but that doesn’t matter. The whole 
story is told in his next letter: 

“280, Newport Road, November 11th, 1908. 

“Srmr,—I am greatly obliged by your letter of the 
7th inst., and am greatly amused by its irrelevancy. 
You evade one difficulty and originate another. 

“May I point out to you that you have failed to 
explain to me why you delayed your train, which 
was due to leave Pontsticill Taaction at 3.20 p.m., 
until the arrival of the train from Deri, bearing a 
funeral party, which train was not due at the 
junction until 3.38 p.m.? Of course, if your con- 
tention is that your trains are run for the personal 
convenience of corpses, 1 have nothing to say except 
to suggest that your company should forthwith issue 
notices to the effect that the times advertised for 
the arrival and departure of your trains are regulated 
to meet the wishes and desires, not of the quick, but 
of the dead. And if these notices are put up in con- 
spicuous places in all the local graveyards, they will 
immediately attract the attention of the company’s 
favourite clients. 

“You rightly surmise that six hours of this 
twentieth century were absorbed by my journey on 
the 2nd inst. from Builth Road to Cardiff! It nevor 
occurred to me that, had I arranged to die on the 
journey, say, of cold or of thirst, your company 
would have at once suspended the ordinary passenger 
traffic and would have placed a special train at my 
disposal to convey my body as far as Merthyr Tydvil; 
but these delightful possibilities of pleasure not 

resent themselves to one’s mind, as a rule, until 
1t is too late to take advantage of them. 

“My season-ticket is available only by the Taff 
Vale Railway from Merthyr to Cardiff. You say 
that, had I finished my journey to Cardiff by the 
Rhymney Railway, I might ‘obtain a refund of my 
fare from the Taff Vale ee although that 
company was in no way responsible for my incon- 
venience! Even one of your travelling corpses might 
reasonably be expected to blush and smile at this 
jocular 5 gee of yours. The greatest enemy of 

he Taff Vale Railway Company has never gone the 
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length of saying that it is inclined to usurp the 
functions of a board of guardians. er 
“The active and vigorous residente of the district 
will naturally be glad to know the principle which 
governs the working of your passenger traffic; and, 
as for those who are on the brink of the grave, the 
correspondence will, of necessity, hasten their 
departure into another sphere, inasmuch as it will 
brighten their immediate outlook. The prospect of 
an exhilarating journey through ce in ® special 
Brecon and Merthyr train, regardless of the con- 
venience of living, healthy passengers, is something 
that is really worth dying for.—I am, sir, yours 
faithfully, “PT. Marcuant WI.iiaMs. 
“H. w Price, Esq.” 


A New Pastime. 


Mr. Pzuissrer, the leader of the troup so well 
known as “The Follies,’’ is telling a delightful story. 

A small boy was instructed that the breast of s 
turkey was called the white meat and the legs the 
dark meat. Soon after, he went to spend the after- 
noon with his Sunday-school teacher, a young lady 
of whom he was very fond. Upon returning home 
he was full of the good time he had had. 
; aane what did you do at Miss A.’s?” asked his 
ather. 

“Oh!” said the child, “I sat on her dark meat, 
and leaned my head against her white meat, and 
she told me lovely stories.” 


Mary’s Question. 
we good story attributed to Mr. Pelissier is 
this: 
Some little while ago a popular novelist visited a 
gaol in order to take notes for a magazine article 
on prison life. On returning home he described 
what he had seen, and his description made a deep 
impression on the mind of his little daughter Mary. 
writer and his offspring, a week or two later, 
were in a train together, which stopped at a station 
near a goes see building. 
A man asked, “What place is that?” 
“The county gaol,’’ answered another. 
“Pa,” said Mary, “is that the prison you were 


in? 
A New Idea. 


Mr. Georce B. Buran, the well-known novelist, 
and the judge, you will remember, in our recent 
Limerick competitions, is one of the pleasantest and 
most delightful creatures in the world. I don’t 
think he ever made an enemy, or could. He has 
solved the riddle of perpetual motion in his smile. 

There isn’t a great deal of Mr. Burgin, but what 
there is of him is nice and loveable. He is the 
Sunny Jim of literature. 
Nobody knows how old he is, because he looks too 
young for inquiries to be made. But he has lived 
long enough, he has lived so long, that his friends 
and admirers have patted and stroked all the hair 
off his head from the forehead right away back to 
his ears. . 

So that, when a father and a small boy went to 
tea with Mr. Burgin the other day, the boy came 
awa, with a problem on his mind, and he said: 

“ hn 

“What has Happened to Mr. Burgin’s hair?” 

“Why, it fell off because it was ripe, just as fruit 
does off the trees in autumn.” 

“Oh,” said the boy, “I thought perhaps he was 
like baby, and hadn’t started to grow it yet.” 


A Family Affair. 


Geoncze Brernazrp SHaw was making an after- 
dinner speech, and in the course of it sgid: 

“Once upon a time there lived a good man, who 
was soliciting contributions for the erection of an 
orphan asylum, or for unacted dramatists, or some- 
thing like that. He had been to many rich people, 
and received liberal contributions, which were entered 
in a book he had for the pu . Amongst these 
many names appeared, ‘Mrs. John Smith, £25.’ 
The good man went to Mr. Smith’s office, and, 
showing him the contribution in the name of Mrs. 
Smith, asked if he would not give a like sum. And 
what do you suppose Smith did? Why, he simply took 
his pen and wrote, ‘Mr. and’ before his wife’s name, 
and handed the book back to the good man.” 


Sorry for the Queen. 

In a recent number of the American Lapres Home 
JournaL they told the following story, which seems 
to me to be a prig on the well-known story of Pro- 
fessor Blackie and his classes—lasses—asses. Who 
Professor Wilsen was, I don’t know. 

An English professor wrote on the blackboard in 
his laboratory : 

“Professor Wilson informs his students that he has 
this day been appounied honorary physician to her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria.” 

In the morning he had occasion to leave the room, 
and found on his return that some student-wag had 
added to the announcement the words: 

“God save the Queen.” 


Even editors like him.’ 


The Lost Decoy. 


Mostyn Piccorr is one of the cleverest and most- 
in-demand after-dinner speakers in London. He must 
make about 300 speeches a year on an average, and 
hag been known to make three different speeches in 
one evening. : 

Once he was describing a banquet at the Hotel 
Cecil. I think it was an authors’ dinner. 

“TI found this banquet interesting,’’ he said, “and 
I was one of the last to leave. In the cloakroom, 
as I was putting on my hat and coat, I couldn’t 
help noticing the w look on the attendant’s 
face. The r fellow appeared worried and sad, 
and every little while he sighed and muttered to 
himself. 

“*You seem disconsolate, friend,’ I said. 

“<T am disconsolate, sir,’ said the attendant. 

“s What i 3 the trouble # oe I, ‘Haven’t the 
authors ti ua well toni 

“The attendaat answered in an excited voice: 

“<Tv’s not only, sir, that they haven’t tipped me, 
but they’ve taken the sixpence that I put in the 
plate for a decoy.’” 


A Human Peacock. 


Here is a delightful story that is being told of 
a noble lord. I think it must be true. It seems 
true. It is of a r as well known for his many 
marriages as for his fondness for the gambling tables 
at Monte Carlo. Suppose we call him Lord Q. 

The story goes that he was spending a week or 
two in a little hotel in a little town outside the 
great gambling centre. Being a man of fashion, he 
arrived with many trunks, and he spread over his 
bed the most gorgeously-coloured suit of pyjamas 
ever seen. Then dressed, went out to dinner, 
came back at 11.30, and to bed. About mid- 
night there was a loud knock at his door. Thinking 
there might be a telegram for him, he opened the door, 
to step into a lighted hallway, where there was a 
crowd of gaping men who had come up from the 
restaurant. 

Hastily returning to his room, he shuts the door, 
and, after the clatter of descending footsteps tells 
him that the crowd has left, he summons the clerk 
to him. 

“What did you mean by permitting me to appear 
eerore all those people in my night attire?” ho 
asks. 

“Well, you see, my lord, they all wanted to seo 
you, and they didn’t have any other chance, so I 
let them slip upstairs and then knocked at your 
door.” 

“But I should have been glad to meet them at any 
time that was convenient,” says the great man, his 
ire subdued to a great extent at the thought of 
how his fame had permeated even to this hamlet. 

“Yes, but none of them thought you'd be willing 
to wear them pyjamas in the daytime, and not one 
of them had ever seen anyone in pyjamas. Five or 
six of them had bets that you didn’t wear them tosleep 
in, although I told them I was sure you did.” 


A Joke, Not a Boast. 


“Ar Pont-Aven, in Brittany,’’ said a well-known 
painter, “I met Mortimer Menpes, who was a great 
friend of Whistler. . 

“The hotel at Pont-Aven is a museum of superbly 
carved wood and paintings that were presented to 
the proprietors by Alexander Harrison, Penfold, 
Pculine Palmer, and other noted artista. 

“In the salon of the hotel I heard Menpes talk 
one day of Whistler. 

“< Whistler,’ Menpes said, ‘was not a conceited 
man. He was a joker. Ag jokes, not as serious 
speeches, most of his remarks were to be taken.’ 

“Thus a lady said one day to Whistler: : 

“(Do you think, Mr. Whistler, that gonius is 
hereditary ? : 

“«T can’t tell you, madam,’ Whistler replied. 
‘Heaven has granted me no offspring.’” 


Deserved Only a Nickel. 


A promrNent charity worker of New York said the 
other day about Miss Gladys Vanderbilt, the 
daughter of the well-known millionaire: . 

“There was a children’s hospital which she visited 
regularly, bringing fruit and flowers to the little 
patients, and in a certain ward a boy was pointed 
out to her one day as a very. bad customer. 

“Oh, he is incorrigible,’ sighed the nurse. — 

“Miss Vanderbilt talked a while with the little 
chap, and when she rose to go she said: 

“<See here, I have heard bad —— about you. 
Now, I want you to promise me to good. If you 
are good for a whole week, I'll give you a dollar 
(four shillings) when I come again next Thursday.’ 

“The boy promised to try to be good. This pro- 
mise, though, he did not keep. On her next visit 
Miss Vanderbilt, going to his cot, said: 

“<T shall not ask the nurses how you have behaved 
this last week. I os to tell me yourself. 
Now, what do you think—do you deserve that dollar 
I promised you, or not?’ 

“The boy regarded Miss Vanderbilt with a troubled 
frown. Then said in a low voice: 

“«Gimme a nickel (# halfpenny).’” 


ladies be but young and fair they have the gift to Know lit. 
ladies all but want the vote they have the gift to get it. 
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STARTLING CRIMES AND NOTORIOUS CRIMINALS. 
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Related by DICK DONOVAN. 


Sixty odd years ago Hampstead was described as 
“A sweet rural hamlet.’ It was evidently rather 
a large hamlet, inasmuch as the population was 
about 10,000. It may bo interesting to state that 
in the time of Henry VIII. it was a wild, picturesque 
region, with several valuable mineral springs, and 
was inhabited almost entirely by washerwomen, no 
doubt because water was plentiful and the clothes 
could be bleached. 

The famous heath, which at that period comprised 
nearly 500 acres, was very wild and lonely. It was 
the scene of many a highway robbery and murder, 
and no traveller, having regard for his property 
and life, would have dreamed of traversing it with- 
out being well armed. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century it 
had become a famous health resort; people flocked 
there from the metropolis to “drink the waters,” 
and handsome houses began to take the place of the 
thatched roof cottages. 

In the year 1845, the date of the extraordinary 
tragedy I'am about to describe, it had lost a good 
deal of its rural character, for scores of acres of 
land had been filched, and hundreds of houses erected 
thereon. Nevertheless, Londoners regarded it as the 
place in which to spend a happy day, and it was 
a great resort for picnic parties. 


Scene of the Tragedy. 


But it was badly lighted, in parts exceedingly 
lonely, and at night was the hunting ground of 
loafers and bad characters of both sexes, who were 
ready to pounce upon any unwary traveller who 
came within their reach. 

The murder, which forms the bo ge of this arti- 
cle, gave it for a time an unenviabla notoriety, and 
caused a sensation second only to that of the grue- 
some tragedies of. Ratcliffe Highway, with which I 
have previously dealt. 

The crimo was a brutal, sordid one, but thoro were 
many remarkable circumstances in connection with 
it, and a considerable amount of mystery which has 
never been cleared up, and is never likely to be, 
for all those who were directly or indircctly associated 
with it must have passed to that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns. 

Tho exact date of the tragedy was Friday, 
February 2Ist, 1845, and the scene a very lonely 
spot in a lane abutting on Belsize Park, which 
had long been the seat of a Mr. Wright, a very 
wealthy banker. 

‘At that day there was a pathway, which ran at the 
back of Chalk Farm, and crossed the Camden entrance 
to the tunnel of the “London and Birmingham 
Railway,” as it was then called. Immediately after 
crossing the railway, another pathway diverged, bear- 
ing westward to the extreme, western course of the 
park wall, going in the direction of the Finchley 
and Barnet Road and the Swiss Cottage. 

At this point a celebrated fair was held for genera- 
tions. It was known as “West-end Fair,” and had 
a great attraction for London people. Where the 
wall ended there was an unusually high stile, and 
the pathway then led across the field to Hampstead. 


Cries of “Murder.” 


So lonesome was this part that it was considered 
a foolhardy thing for any person to be there alone 
after dark, though it was a favourite place for 
lovers‘in the summer; but in winter-time, at night, 
anyway, it was shunned. . 

About a quarter to seven on the evening of 
Friday, February 21st, a man named Edward Hilton, 
a baker, was delivering some bread at No. 6, Haver- 
stock Terrace, a very short terrace then, when he 
was suddenly startled by hearing loud cries of 
“Murder! murder! murder!” repeated three times. 

The cries came from the direction of the dead 
wall of Belsize Park, and from their agonised tone 
it was evident someone was in mortal fear. 

The baker, who seems to have been a plucky fellow, 
ran to the end of Haverstock Terrace, which was 
an isolated block of houses, and got into a field at 
the end of it, known as Haverstock field, now entirely 
covered with houses. He proceeded some distance 
along the field, listening intently, but heard no 
further cry or sound. 

It was a dark night, for, though there was a 
moon, heavy masses of cloud obscured its ‘ight. The 
weather was intensely cold, and the ground was 
frozen hard. 


That winter was an exceptionally severe one, and 


Shall “ The Priest” 


the frost had lasted for some 
time. As the baker could 
not locate the exact spot 
from whence the cries had 
come, he considered it 
advisable to go in seach of a 
policeman. So he returned 
to the Haverstock Road, and, 
meeting policeman Baldock, 
told him what he had heard. 
The baker then went away, 
having business to attend to, 
and Baldock proceeded down 
the Belsize Park, which Ihave 
described, and came out by a 
tavern called The George. 
Hero he met his sergeant, a man named Fletcher, 
and, after discussing the matter, the two went into 
the field, and within a yard or so of the stile they 
found tho dead body of a well-dressed gentleman. 


He was lying on his back, and by the light of the 


policeman’s lantern it was seen that his shirt-front 
was actually soaked with blood. Ono hand was 


gloved, and the fellow glove was on the ground close 


to the body. A little furthor away was a fashion- 
able hat, in which was a silk handkerchief. 

Having satisfied themselves that the man was dead, 
though they did not disturb the body in any way, 
Baldock remained on guard, while the sergeant 
hurricd off to the station-house at Hampstead for 
assistance and a stretcher. They wore both of 
opinion at that tine that it was a case of suicide, 
and that the man had cut his throat. 


The Whistling Stranger. 


And now occurred an incident that would be hard 
to beat in the whole annals of crime. While police- 
man Baldock kept his lonely watch and ward, he 
heard someone coming towards him from the direction 
of Primrose Hill and Avenue Road. The someone 
was evidently a man, for he was whistling blithely, 
alternating the whistling by humming the tune of 
a popular song. 

“Hi, who are you?” called the policeman. 

Then out of the darkness came the answer. 

“Hulloa, policeman, what are you doing hero?” 

“T have a serious case,’’ said Baldock. 

“What is it?” asked the man, as he approached 
the spot. He was a man about five-feet-nine in 
height, muffled up in a heavy “mackintosh cloak,’’ the 
sort of cloak that was then very much worn, especi- 
ally by young men who wanted to be in the fashion. 

He was weil-spoken, had a nica voice, and Baldock 
took him to be “a gentleman.” 

“There is a dead body close by; a gentleman has 
cut his throat.’’ was the policcinan’s reply to the 
new-comer’s question. 

“Are you sure he’s dead?” asked the man in the 
most unconcerned sort of way, and by the aid of the 
light from Baldock’s lantern he walked to the spot 
where the body was lying, stooped down, put his 
fingers on the dead man’s wrist, and in a few moments 
remarked, with an air of authority: 

“Oh, yes, he’s dead enough.” 


Revelations of the Search. 


He then entered into conversation with the police- 
man, accounting for his presence there at that hour 
by explaining that he had been in the habit of cross- 
ing those ficlds for several years on his way from the 
City, and frequently carrying a considerable amount 
of money and other valuable property. Ho wound 
up with saying: 

“You've got a cold job, policeman, and a nasty one. 
I feel that I want somo brandy after this, and you 
had better get yourself some as soon as you have 
a chance; here’s a shilling for you.” 

Baldock at first refused the shilling, but tho 
stranger was so pressing that he at last took it. 

Swinging lights in the distance now indicated that 
the sergeant and stretcher-bearers were approaching, 
and in a fow minutes the party came up. There 
was a doctor amongst them, and, having examined 
tho body, he said it wasn’t a case of a cut throat, 
but that the man’s head had been smashed in, and 
it was a case of murder. A search about the spot 
then revealed the fact that there was a perfect pool 
of blood on the hard, frozen ground. The railing of 
the stile was smeared with blood, and a large strip 
of railing had been broken off, recently, apparently, 
but could not be found. 


Soaked with Blood. 


While this examination was going on, the whistling 
strangor approached one of the stretcher-bearers, who 
carried a lantern, and asked him to open the door 
of the lantern that he might get oa light for his 
cigar. The bearer obliged, and, as the full light of 
the lantern fell upon the man’s faco as he lit his 
cigar at the flame, it was seen that he was quite 
young and rather good-looking. 

Tho young fellow continued on the spot. calmly 
smoking, until the investigations were over; the dead 
body had been put on the stretcher and reverently 
covered up, when ho wished tho party good-night and 
went off towards the Swiss Cottage, a country tavern 
of some note at that time. 

Ho entered the bar of the tavern, called for a 
glass of brandy and wator, and related lo the waiter 


who served him that he had been with a policeman 
by a dead body in Belsize Park, and had given the 
one agin a shilling. He had a second glass of 
randy and water, bought a cheroot, and, having 
stayed about half an hour, wont off smoking. 

That man was the murderer, as was subsoquently 
to be revealed. His clothes were absolutely soaked 
with blood, and he had in his pocket a watch and 
a handful of gold which he had taken from his 
victim. Truth is certainly stranger than fiction. 
The impulse that caused him to turn back to the 
scone of his crime is almost incomprehensible, but 
the stupidity which induced him to expose his features 
to the lantern light, and talk to the waiter at the 
Swiss Cottage was in keeping with the stupidity of 
nearly all criminals. 

Continuing the narrative consecutively, the body of 
tho murdered man was conveyed to the Hampstead 
Police-station. and there it was searched. Cards and 
letters found in the pockets showed that he was a Mr. 
Delarue, a teacher of music, and that he had resided 
in Whittlebury Street, Euston Square. 

Among the letters was one addressed to “ J. Cooper, 
Esq.,’’ at a house in Hampstead Road. It was signed 
“Caroline,” and that letter was to play a very 
important part in bringing the crime home to the 
criminal. 

It was a love-letter, written in the small, elegant 
hand much affected by educated women of the period. 
It began ‘‘My dearest James,” and the writer spoke 
of the undying love she bore for James, alluded to 
cortain things that had taken place between them, 
and begged him to meet her on Friday evening, 
February 2st, at the spot where they had so often 
told their love and spent so many happy hours. 


Instrument of Death. 


The police surgeon who examined the body found 
frightful wound at the back of tho head over the left 
car. Tho outer portion of the skull was smashed to 
pieces, and from the wound nearly all the blood in the 
body had drained out. 

Delarue was a good-lookin 
eight, fair-complexioned, an 
thirty-two. 

At first the surgeon expressed an opinion that the 
terrible wound had been caused by a sharp instrument, 
but a further examination caused him to modify that 
opinion, and he declared that the victim had been 
killed with cither a heavy, knobbed stick or a piece of 
jagged wood. 

When all the particulars had been taken down, the 
corpse was carried to the Yorkshire Grey tavern, 
which was in the vicinity of tho police-station, and 
whero the inquest was held, while an officer of police 
was at once dispatchtd to Whittlebury Street, Euston 
Square. 

The tenant of the house was a Mr. Kitchener, and 
he stated that a Mr. James Delarue, a very well-known 
teacher of music, who had an excellent connection and 
was in good circumstances, had lodged with him for 
some considerable time. Thereupon Kitchener was 
at once taken to the Yorkshire Grey, where he 
identified the body as that of his lodger. 


Morbid Sightseers. 


Kitchener’s daughter looked after the household and 
personally attended to Mr. Delarue. She was able to 
say that he was in the habit of wearing a silver watch 
with a gold chain, and, as she had often seen cne watch 
on his dressing-table, she gave a fairly accurate 
description of it. On tho fatal night he partook of 
tea, and went out soon after six, telling her that he 
should not. be late, and asking her to keep his fire in, 
as the night was so cold. 

Throughout that eventful Friday night and all 
Saturday the police were very busy trying to trace the 
murderer. Little did they dream that, with cold- 
blooded audacity almost unparalleled, and while still 
wet with his victim’s blood and his pockets filled with 
his victim’s gold, he had talked with Baldock, the 
policeman. 

Near where the body was found a peculiar button 
had been picked up, and carefully treasured as a pos- 
sible clue. It proved a very important item in the 
chain of circumstantial evidence which ultimately 
brought the guiit home to the criminal. 

By Sunday tho news had spread throughout the 
metropolis, and people went out by tens of thousands 
to stare with stupid, morbid curiosity at the scene of 
the murder. Many of the churches were deserted, 
while cabs, carriages, carts—in fact, anything on 
wheels—wero at a premium, for while thousands 
walked, other thousands preferred to ride. 


Doctors’ Opinions. 


The Yorkshire Grey tavern, where the body was 
lying, was literally besieged; all the eatables and 
drinkables were soon exhausted, and the landlord had 
to close his door. 

Tho police on duty were offered large sums hy 
unhealthy-minded pcoplo who wanted to see the body. 
It was all sad and pitiable. A poor man had been 
battered to death, and his fellow-mortals guzzled and 
feasted and made high holiday on the Sabbath day on 
account thereof. Human nature is certainly a 
complex study in contradictions. 

The inquest was opened at the Yorkshire Grey on 
the Monday, Mr. Wakley, M.P., sitting as coroner. 


man about five feet 
his age was given as 
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Only formal police evidence was given. and medical 
evituiss to prove the cause of death. As yet no trace 
was found of the murderer. 

That it was murder was clear beyond all doubt. The 
doctors who examined the body declared that it was 
impossible the wounds could have been self-inflicted. 
They also had no hesitation in caring that the injuries 
were the result of blows with a blunt weapon. A 

iece of the railing of the stile—as already stated— 

d been torn away, but it was not found, and there 
was a question whether it had not been broken off 
some time previous to the murder. 

The business of the inquest occupied the whole of 
the day, and, of course, an adjournment was necessary. 

Evidence was forthcoming that for some reason or 


other Mr. Delarue was in the habit of having letters. 


addressed to him in the name of ‘‘ James Cooper,’”? and 
these letters were always sent to a house in the Hamp- 
stead Road. The letter signed ‘“‘ Caroline’? which had 
been found upon his body had been so addressed. It 
bore no postmark, as it had been delivered by hand, 
but the people of the house could give no information 
as to who the person was who had delivered it. Nor 
was there anything to indicate who Caroline was, nor 
where she resided. 

It was considered highly probable that it was that 
letter which had lured him to the fatal spot, but this 
only added to the mystery. If he had gone to meet 
Caroline, was Caroline with him when the murder was 
committed? If he had arrived too soon and been set 
upon by a tramp or tramps merely for the sake of 
sdubecy, she would, if it were a genuine appointment, 
have appeared upon the scene while Baldock was 
guarding the body, for how could she have known that 
her lover had been killed, unless she had a hand in 
the crime? 

Mystery of Caroline. 

The question was also raised whether it was probable 
that Caroline, if she really had any existence, would 
have gone to such a lonely and dangerous spot without 
a protector. If she had come from the Hampstead 
side, thefe was the field path to traverse, and if she 
had come by the lane, # would have been still more 
risky, because the park wall enabled ruffians bent on 
mischief to conceal themselves. Speculations and 
theories were numerous, but the letter proved a 
puzzle. 

When Tuesday without any arrest being 
made, the general public began to think that the 
murder ould have to go into the category of un- 
solved mysteries. Not so the police. The witness who 
heard the cry of ‘‘ Murder!’ repeated three times 
said there was an appreciable pause between each cry. 
That suggested that the victim and his murderer were 
struggling together. The frozen ground was too hard 
to show any footprints, but it was deemed probable 
enough there had been a struggle. If so, it was im- 

ible the criminal could have avoided being 
eenched with his victim’s blood. 


Unexpected Police Visit. 


Then, again, the hand-rails uf the siile on both sides 
were smeared with blow!, evidently by some person 


* passing over with b!ood-wot hauds. 


A theory that a woman had doro the deed was 
seouted, Delaruc was a well ‘uiib man in the very 
peune and vigotr of dite, and no ordinary woman 


could have oveceome hia. Moreover, the blows must 
have be © delvorca with tremendens foree to smash 
Mes Sead in the way if was smushed. The wound over 
the left car was described as “large enough to admit 
three fingers”? 

Dy W.-i:.csday evening the police working on the 
vac Lad ascertained that Delarue had had a friend 
with whom he was very ‘ntimate. The name of that 
friend was Thomas Henry Hocker, and he had 
lodgings, with his brother James, at 11 Victoria 
Terrace, Portland Town. To this place two detectives 
went about half-past ten on Wednesday night, and 
found the brothers in bed, but they jumped up at 
once and 5 to dress themselves as the representa- 
tives of the law entered the bedroom. 


(To be concluded next week), 
—— ef 


USEFUL MAN FOR THE OFFICE. 

“Wuart was the cause of that awful racket and 
disturbance in your office just before you came?” 
asked one of the tenants on the third floor. 

“You know that young farmer’s son who came 
yesterday to begin the study of law with me?” said 
the other. 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I thought he might as well begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, and I told him that, when he 
came down this morning, the first thing for him to 
do would be to clean out the office. He found half- 
a-dozen big, strong fellows there waiting to see me 
on business, but he did it all right!” 


et fee 


“Smuccrze me in some laundry from the place 
where we used to get our work done,” whispered 
the gaolbird to his visitor. 

“Why? They won’t let you wear it.” 

“No; I want to saw my way out with some of the 
collars.”” 


£34 lnside the NSC 


By A. F. BETTINSON, 
Manager of the National Sporting Club. 


A nutty big contest at the National Sporting Club 
is an event of world-wide importance in pugilistic 
circles, and even outside those circles it excites no 
small amount of interest. 

The N.8.C. exists, of course, puaatiy for the 
purpose of fostering the science of boxing. It was 
established to this end in 1891, with Lord Lonsdale as 
president, and it has been run on the same lines ever 
since. 

rage possible is done to guarantee absolute 
fairness. e strictest adherence to accepted rules is 
rigidly enforced. The boxers taking part in the 
contests must pass a medical examination, while the 
presence of a representative from Scotland Yard is 
not only invited, but is an insistive condition to the 

rogramme being carried out. 

Six and five-ounce gloves are used, and the stage 
on which the combats take place is covered with a 
layer of 3-inch felt, over which is spread a sheet of 
stout ship’s canvas. In thia way the risk of con- 
cussion or dther injury is reduced to a minimum. 

regards the boxers who appear on what we call 
“ big nights,’”’ they are, of course, pugilists of repute. 
But they have, nevertheless, all n novices once 
upon a time. 


No Nationality Barred. 


Boxing is essentially a democratic sport. Pro- 
vided a man fights, and fights fairly, he can rise from 
the bottom of the tree to the top, no matter what his 
country or colour may be. The N.S.C. bars no one. 
On the contrary, the management are always keenly 
looking out for new talent. On Thursday nights are 
held what are called novices’ competitions, at which 
practically any young fellow ambitious of becoming a 
professional boxer is given an opportunity of showing 
what he can do. 

The vast majority of them, of course, do very little, 
either then or thereafter. The combination of 
qualities that go towards making a really first-class 
professional boxer are not found in one man in a 
thousand. Still, now and again a prodigy blossoms 
forth. 

Of course, we do not rely entirely, or even 
-principally, upon uovices wiio have gradnated at the 
club. If a Soxer has made kis mark in the States or 
anywhere else. he is certain, seraer or later, to receive 
an invitation to appear at the N.S.C. We have our 
agents in America and elsewherc, and these are 
always in touch with whatever taleat there may be 
about. . 


Aims of the Founders. 


Tho one thing we insist upon is that boxers coming 
here must consent to abide by our rules. This we 
consider absolutely essential if British boxing is not 
to sink back into the gutter out of which, I ave no 
hesitation in saying, the N.S.C. has lifted it. 

When the club was started, its founders aimed to 
enable it to accomplish for pugilism what the M.C.C. 
has done for cricket. I have no hesitation in saying 
that we have achieved that object. So far as 
prefessional boxing is concerned, at all events, the 

.8.C. lifted it up, cleansed it, purified it, and put it 
on a proper footing. And our efforts in this direction 
have reacted upon amateur boxing. In the Army and 
Navy, for instance, the sport is encouraged, where 
once for a certain period it was looked down upon. 
Our great public schools and universities, too, are 
now as keen on boxing competitions as they were 
formerly the reverse. 

And this leads me fe to the question, so frequently 
and so hotly debated, as to whether the general 
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standard of skill is hi ‘eéesionals than 
amongst amateurs. salle ty io not think there 
is much to choose between them. I think that first- 
class amateurs, like J. W. H. T. Douglas and John 
Hopley, late of Cambridge, for instance, are as 

as any professionals -of their weights. But this, of 
course, is only one man’s opinion. Other people, who 
are fully as well qualified to judge as I am, hold the 
opposite view. 

Another query that is repeatedly being put to mo 
is, ‘‘ How is it that the pick of our heavy-weight and 
middle-weight British xers generally, sooner or 
later, meet with defeat at the hands of American 
champions? ”” 

The question is not an easy one to answer—not 
because there is not a reason, but because that reason 
is-a far from obvious one. 

In this it resembles the old story of Tenterden 
steeple and the Goodwin Sands. The anecdote may or 
may not be new to the readers of P.W., but, anyhow, 
it illustrates my meaning, 80 here goes: 

Mr. More, being sent with a commission into Kent 
to ascertain the cause of the great inundation which 
resulted in the formation of the Goodwin Sands, 
called together the inhabitants to ask their opinion. 
A very aged man said: “I believe Tenterden stecple 
is the cause.’”” The answer sounded ridiculous until 
the old fellow amplified it by explaining that tho 
stone collected for strengthening the sea wall had 
been used instead for building the church tower. 


American Superiority. 


In the same way, it may sound far-fetched when I 
say—what I believe is the truth—that American 
superiority in heavy-weight and middle-weight boxing 
to-day is due to Jem Mace having migrated to 
Australia way back in the sixties. 

Jem Mace, you have got to bear in mind, was the 
most perfect exponent of the art of boxing that ever 
lived. Naturally ambidextrous, he fought equally well 
with either his left or right hand. He was, besides, a 
perfect master of ring craft, and as quick and agile as 
a panther. He graduated, too, in a hard and difficult 
school—the old school of prize-fighting with the naked 
fists, as opposed to the modern school of boxing for 
points with the gloves. 

All the old-time pugilistic champions went down 
before him—Tom King, Joe Goss, Brob Brettle, Bob 
Travers, and many others. And why? Not because 
they were less game than Mace, but simply and solely 
because Mace’s style of fighting—the style which he 
had evolved, mind—was superior to their style, which 
is as much as to say that it was superior to any and 
every style then in vogue. 


Jem Mace in Australia. 


Mace went to Australia, carrying his knowledge 
with him, and there was practically nobody left in 
England to continue his work. Prize-fighting was 
dead. Its modern substitute, boxing with the gloves, 
was not yet born—in its present form, at all events. 

But the decadence of pugilism in this country 
coincided with its rise in Australia. In that young, 
new colony Mace found many and apt pupils, one of 
whom, a man named Larry Foley, stuck to Mace 
through thick and thin. In return Mace taught him 
all that he knew of the art of self-defence, which 
was everything worth knowing. 

Presently Mace quitted Australia, and then Foley 
in his turn became a teacher. What Mace had done 
for him, he did for Peter Jackson, Fitzsimmons, Hall, 
Creedon, Young Griffo, and others. 

In due course these boxers crossed the Pacific to the 
States, Jackson being the first to arrive in San 
Francisco. In him the experts at once recognised a 
champion. His style, his ring tactics, came as a 
revelation. Yet they were merely those that he had 
learned from Larry Foley, and which Larry Foley 
had learned from Jem Mace, 


Cause of Our Decadence. 


No people on earth are ee to see a good thing 
and grab it than are the Americans. And this new- 
old style of boxing was something the goodness of 
which could easily be seen by practitioners of the 
‘‘noble art,’”? to say nothing of being felt. Followed, 
therefore, that the style of Peter Jackson, Fitz- 
simmons, Hall, and Creedon, which was the style of 
Larry Foley, which was the style of Jem Mace, 
became, and continues to be, the style of most middle- 
weight and heavy-weight boxers in the States who 
aepire to sham pioanie honours. . 

‘o sum up, then. British heavy-weight and middle- 
weight champions meet their match to-day in 
American champions, because they have discarded the 
only real style in heavy-weight and middle-weight 
boxing, and because in American champions they meet, 
spponen who have made themselves proficient in that 
only real style, having drawn it, through Larry Foley, 
and Australia, directly from Jem Mace. ; 

We still hold our own with feather and banteny 
weights, who appear to have retained most of the 
style of which Mace was so able an exponent. Men 
like Driscoll, of Cardiff, Summers, Moran, and 
Bowker are undoubtedly the equals, if not the 
superiors, of any American boxers at their weighte, 

A. F. Brerrrvsox. 


Boys alert and emart and neat you will oft find in the etreet. But the smartest you sce out are the readers of THE SCOUT, 
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ARE “YANKS” SPORTSMEN ? 
Tuat Dérando was hissed during his recent race wit 
Hayes in New York was only what was to have been 
expected, while for the correspondents there to cable 
over here the information that the Italian’s victory 

was “an unpopular one’’ was quite unnecessary. 

Of course it was unpopular. The fact is—and there 
is no use in blinking it—that the ‘ Yanks’’ ara not 
sportsmen, as we understand the term. They are 
‘sporting men,” which is a very different thing. 

t has been so all along. Jem Mace, the first 
English pugilist to go over there, had to quit the 
country for fear of losing his life. How Gotch treated 
Hackenschmidt the other day is matter of common 
kenrwledes. 

Lord Dunraven was forced to decline to race any 
more with them because of the fraud and chicanery 
with which he was confronted. At Henley on several 
occasions when they have sent crews to compete 
egainst our crews similar unfair tactics have been 
resorted to. 

‘And these are but a few instances out of many that 
might be cited. Why is it? The answer is not easy, 
but it seems ta be due to the overmastering passion 
displayed by Americans for “ getting there”? at any 
cost. 

‘© Win by fair means if you can, but in any case win,” 
is their motto. Of honour or chivalry in sport they 
know nothing. Does anybody suppose, for instance, 
that if any but an American competitor had won the 
Marathon by a fluke from poor, plucky little Dorando 
at the London Olympic Games he would have 
decided to claim the award? Of course he wouldn’t. 
Yet the Americans saw nothing out of place in it. 

Tho only thing that can be said in extenuation is 
that they show the same unsportsmanlike spirit when 
competing amongst themselves as they do in inter- 
national contests; witness the disgraceful exhibition 
at the Chicago baseball final the other day. 
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He: “May I kiss you just once?” 
She: “No.” 
He (unabashed): “Then how many times?” 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


hristmas Cracker 
ontest 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


20 Prizes of 5s. Each 


ee ABD. oe 


100 Pretty Presents. 


Here isa competition for boysand girlsonly. Thero is nothing 
to pay, and “ha one of my young readers should try for one of 
the prizes offered. 

The competition is mcrdecped simple. During the coming 
Christmas holidays you will, of course, have a good time. There 
will bo parties to go to and plenty of Christmas fun at home. 
And there will be Christmas crackers, and that is where this 
competition comes in. . 

As you know, every Christmas cracker has a picture on the 
outgide ; some have pictures of boys and girls, some havo pictures 
of birds and ani and trees. I want you to collect these 

“ecraps,”’ as they are called, and,when you have got sufficient, to 
make one picture with them. 

This is how you doit: First take a piece of white pare about 
half the size oF Pearson's Weekly, that is, eleven inches wide by 
seven inches deep, and on this you will paste your scraps. We 
will say that one of your scraps shows four or five birds flying 
about. These you would paste on your paper near the top to show 
they were in the sky. Next, rhaps, you might have a donkey 
and another acrap showing a little boy or girl. You might puste 
tho boy on the donkey’s back to show he was havinga ride. Then, 
perhaps, one of your scraps might show alittle house. You would 
paste this towards the back of your picture to show that it was in 
the distance. And if you had @ scrap showing a little dog, this 
you would paste showing him trotting beside little master on 
the donkey’s back. This is just one example of a picture you 
might make out of your scraps. 

To each of the twenty boys and girls from whom I receive what 
I consider to be the best pictures will bo awarded a prize of five 
shillings, and to the hundred boys and girls whose pictures como 
next in order of merit I will give a nice little present. : 

Soas to give you plenty of time you needn’t send your pictures 
along till January 5th, and they must be addressed to the Editor 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 17 Henrietta Strect, London W.C., 
and should be marked ‘‘ CRACKER” inthe top left-hand corner. 
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LITIGANTS WHO SHOOT LAWYERS, 

Tue shooting in open Court the other day of Mr. 
Heney, the District Attorney of Francisco, and the 
still more tragic affair in the Imperial High Court at 
Leipzio, where an official was illed and a lawyer 
severely wounded by 8 disappointed litigant, have 
formed the subject of more than one newspaper homily 
in which the lawlessness of the age is bewailed. 

As a matter of fact, however, similar tragedies have 
occurred at all times and in all countries. 

Maitre Labori, for instance, was shot at and 
dangerously wounded in the streets of Rennes during 
the excitement attending the Dreyfus trial there. In 
1878 the then Master of tho Rolls was fired at within 
the precincts of the Law Courts in London by a man 
who was afterwards found to be insane. Four years 
later @ similar attempt was made to assassinate the 
genial Judge Lawson, of Dublin, as he was entering 
the Kildare Club. 

In 1889 a discontented suitor who attempted to 
murder Mr. Justice Field, of California, met with 
speedy retribution. The would-be assassin attacked 
the judge in open court with a loaded bindgeon, but 
was shot dead by State-Marshal Nagle before he was 
able to get in a really effective blow. 

Nottingham pcople will be able to recall the 
attempted murder of Judge Bristowe at the railway- 
station there some years ago. He had given judg- 
ment against a local dentist in relation to some ill- 
fitting teeth. The man was.an alien, and imagined 
himsclf to have been unfairly dealt with on that 
account. So, without saying a word to anyone, he 
procured a revolver, laid in wait for Mr. Bristowe, 
and shot him clean through the body from behind aa 
he was hurrying to catch his train. 

He lingered long between life and death, but 
eventually recovered. His assailant got twenty years’ 
penal servitude, 


eho 
Cature: “Willie, is your sister Sue in?” 
Willie: “Are you Tom?” 
Caller: “No, I’m Dick.” 
Willie: “Then she ain’t in, ’cos she’s expecting 
Tom to-night.” 
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THE LATEST METHOD OF INTERVIEWING. 


This feature of “P.W.” 
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To Mr. Arthur Collins, 

Lane Theatre fame, we asked : 

DO MODERN CHILDREN MOST 
APPRECIATE IN PANTOMIME? 

3 From his reply tt will be seen that the 
tastes of the modern child remain practi- ens 
cally the same as their fathers and their 
fathers before them. 
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We yoni - (a 
‘Ce CJ +f "4 
ad Puma A recent publication is the ‘‘ Naval (0) ia o 
se Magna Charta for 1909," which sets forth 
Bg the grievances of the “ handy man" inregard 
to his life on board ship. T'o Admiral of the 
1) Fleet, the Hon. Sir E.R. Fremantle, we wired : 
ARE SAILORS GENERALLY SPEAK. 
ING AS WELL OFF IN CONDITIONS 
OF THEIR LIVES AS SOLDIERS? 
AF NOT. WHY NOT? He replied :-- 
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By-the-way, you were going to drop us a po:teard saying whether you like’ "' The Priest" or otherwise. 


consists in telegrams sent by us id all sorts 


e telegrams reproduced below are their actual replies. 
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2. DOES LOVE KILL AMBITION? A 'G 
| S25) highly debatable question on which we 
\ 5 telegraphically sought the opinion of some 
well-known ladies who have made their mark 
in one direction or another. Here are thetr 
} views : 
TO 
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and conditions of men and women, on any subject that happens to be of interest at the moment. 


Ke In “© Sir Anthony,” Mr. Weedon ce) 
Grossmith, asthe clerk from He-ne 
Hill, after making a fool of himself. 
discovers his manhood, has a stand-up fight 
with a@ rival (off the stage) and gives hima 

licking. This suggested the following sire 
4 to Mr, Grossmith :1S IT TRUE YOU 
CONTEMPLATE CHALLENGING 
TOMMY BURNS’ BOXING CHAM. 
PIONSHIP OF WORLD? IF NOT, 
WHY NOT? He replied: 


have 
contimbtal;,; 
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ot 
A small party of Labour MP8, "7 
comprising Messrs W. C. Steadman, Wall | (OF 


Lhorne, D. J. Shackleton, and C. W. Lower: 
man, lately paid a visit to Germany for the 
pur pose of studying matters there of irtcrest to 
the labour community. We sent cach of these f.. 
gentlemen this inquiry : WHAT MOST 

IMPRESSED YOU ABOUT GER. 
MANY? And received the following 
replica : R 
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Hiv; you donc so? 
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Latest in Street Sweepers. 


A mechanical street-aweeper has made its appearance in the streets of Paris. It is 
provided with a water-tank and pump, by means of which a fine spray is directed ou to 
the road in front of the roller broom. 


Caribbean Cannibals. 


Professor 8. Killermann, the German ecientist and explorer, affirms that the natives 
living on the coast of the Caribbean Sea are mostly cannibals. Although fish, birds, and 
various other animals abound in these regions, he says there appears to be a decided 
predilection for human flesh. 


In order that men of the 42nd French Infantry Regiment may become 
art of cookery, the commander of the regiment, Colonel Dufour, has ma: 


with twelve of the 
leading restaurants at 
Belfort for a number of 
his soldiers to attend 
the kitchens every day 
during the next two 
months to receive in- 
struction from the 
chefs, 


Plucky Dog. 

A Cornish gentleman 
who was tossed and 
gored by a bull the 
other day at St, Teath, 
Cornwall, was saved by 
his dog, which bit the 
bull's heels and tail and 
drove it away. 


Where the 
Cuckoo Lays. 
It has just been re- 

ported that out of some 
three hundred nests in 
which a cuckoo’s egg 
was found, seventy-four 
belonged to the Ledae- 
8 w, sixty -five to 
the robin, sixty-two to 
the reed warbler, forty- 
nine a a meadow 
pipit, and forty-seven to 
the garden ae 


Something in 
Heredity. 

The common opinion 
that able fathers rarely 
have ablo sons has been 
contradicted by the 
following statistics : 

Amon sixty - six 
families of fellows of 
the Royal Society, there 
were in each three 
noteworthy kinsmen, 
and in one pedigres 
among _ twenty-six 
males nine were fellows 
of the Royal Society. . 


To Keep Baby 
Warm. 

When a woman with 
an infant in her arms 
was detected in the act 
of stealing a shawl ata 
shop in Paris, she 
pleaded that she was 
utterly destitute, and 
had taken the shawl to 
keep the baby warm. 
But the latter proved to 
be a hollow tin doll 
containing numerous 
stolen articles. 
Sheffield Choir's 

Singing Tour. 

The Sheffield Musical 
Union choir arrived at 
Liverpool the other 
day, after a tour in 


Canada, during which 
they travell 7,000 
miles and in eleven 


days sang to 60,000 
people at fifteen con- 
certs. 


Millionaire 

and Miser Too. 

Frau Siegmund 
Fleischer, whose 
propesty is estimated 
to be worth a million 
sterling, has died of 
starvation in Budapest. 
She lived in a garret 


Soldiera 2e Chefe. 
ficient in the 
arrangements 
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Pars About Footballers. 


Wavrx znpine 
Dera 17, 1908, 


A Few Facts About 
Well-known Players, 


Lieut. G. D. O. Lyon (United Services). 


It is not often that fog does anyone much good, but a sea-f 
suddenly some Saturdays “+ enabled Lieut Lyon, the dashing Uni 


which sprung u 
Services’ full ae 


his naval duties and assist the London fifteen against the “ Wallabies.” 
to gt arty om ai cianmecres ait Vortsubeth Gr Lyon had failed to obtain 


permission to 
compelled to his place in the London team. . 

mist coming up early in the morning and sho 
away, however, the mancuvres were declared 


bsence having been forgotten by the sympathetic powers t! 
raeeerigetete se to his ahtp with cadens to take him ashore at once if he 


did; and a few hours afterwards he was helping his side to run 


launch was promptly sent to 
still wished to go. Te 


absent from his ship on that particular day and had therefore been 


no indications of hurrying 
off ; and the lieutenant’s former "pplication 


t be, a 


the Australians to the closest of finishes, a try to niJ being the final score against the 


handbook, entitled “ Picture P: 
used 


e (See A carefully indexed ‘aragraphs,” containing a selection 
Picture Pars. ..0%.) “Si ieespie en noe teen 


NOT MERELY ORNAMENTAL. 

ALL of us, particularly the lady readers of P.W,, 
are familiar with the ornamental combs which ladies 
love to wear on the back of their heads. The fancifully 
waved teeth of many of these combs may have frequently 

uzzled the mere men; but 

itis interesting to note that 
the waviness is not a mpre 
ornamentation, but gives 
to such combs a decided 
advantage over the 
bbe ope ra variety, 
which ladies have not been 
slow torecognise. Once the 
: i delet sigs a 

laced in the hair, its ingenious peculiarity keeps i 
Securely in position, and enables it to resist much better 
than the straight-toothed comb the tendency, which 
ladies dread, of “ working out.” 

o>—_OCc 
NO MORE LOOSE HANDLES. 

Ovr illustration shows a simple device whose object 
is to enable a broom handle to be fixed firmly, or 
detached easily, in a few 
seconds. It consists of a 
small brass cup or socket, 
the outer and inner sur- 
faces of which are screw 
threaded. This socket ‘is 

laced in the hole in the 
Brast-lead, and the point 
of the handle is then in- 
sertéd into it. By holding 7% 
the brush-head securely be- % 
tween the feet and screw- 
ing round the bandle, the 
socket is firmly twisted 
into the broom-head, and 
at the same time the point 
of the handle is screwed 
securely into the socket. Should either handle or socket 
at any time show a tendency to work loose, a simple 
turn of the handle will at once put matters right. 
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GUIDES THE BOOKBINDER, 

To those unacquainted with the bookbinder’s art, it 
appears little short of marvellous that one seldom comes 
across pages out of order in a book, which is the more 
surprising considering the number of sheets or sections 
which go to make up the average-sized volume. This 
risk of error, however, is reduced to a minimum by an 
ingenious little device. A book, it may be explained is 
made up of so many sheets. Each sheet is folded into 
pages, and to make u 
the volume, the folde 
sheets are placed one 
on top of the other. 
At the back of each 
sheet or section of the 
book, just on the fold, 
: a distinguishing black 
mark is printed. In the first sheet this mark appears, 
say, an inch from the foot, in the second sheet it is 
further along, and so on at regular intervals till the last 
sheet is reached. The result is that when the folded 
sheets have been gathered together for binding purposes, 
the back of the unbound volume presents the appearance 
shown in our illustration, and the binder can thus tell at 
a glance whether any of the folded sheets are missing 
or out of order. 


MAL | 


in the poorest quarter of the city, and had not eaten anything for several days. 


Scouring up the White Horse. 


Owing to the generosity of the Earl of Craven, the famous white horse on the 
Berkshire Downs, immortalised in “Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” has been thoroughly 
scoured. For some time past this memorial of Alfred’s victory at Ashdown has presented 
@ very neglected appearance. 


Too Previous. 


Following an announcement in a certain Paris newspaper the other day, that a 
number of Italian members of Parliament would arrive in Paris, arrangements for their 


entertainment were hastily mado. 


Twelve hours before the time of arrival a telegram 


from Rome announced that the visit would not be paid till next year. 


PORTABLE COAT PEG, 
rtable coat and hat peg which will 
'o make use of it one has only to press 
the pin, A, into any con- 
venient piece of woodwork. 
The pin is no longer than 
an ordinary drawing-pin, 
yet, balanced by the 
perpendicular stem, it is 
suficient to carry the 
heaviest coat without the 
least fear of ita coming out. 
7 When the hanger is not in 
a 3 use the hat hook folds over 
as in our third pictare, and, by covering the pin point in 
this manner, enables the owner to carry the peg in his 

pocket with safety. 
_—_ OC 
‘FOR LOW-LYING FIELDS, 

Many readers have been puzzled to know how low- 
lying fields are drained, the more seesilly 98 rivers 
whic through these, have to be ked up 
artificially to prevent the water from flowing over the 
meadows in time of flood. The process, as shown by our 
illustration, is very 
simple. Anordinary 
sluice or drain is 
led through the 
bank, but the outlet 
into the river is 


Here is a 
appeal to all. 


guarded by a door 
which is hinged at 
the top, and is 


weighted at the 
bottom. When the 
river rises above the 
sluice, the weight of 
the water naturally 
keeps the door shut, 

80 that none can flow up the drain. On the other band, 
as soon as the river is below the sluice, the water 
which may have gathered in the fields, flows along the 
drain, forces open the door, and thus finds its way 


into the river. 
COC 


PREVENTS SCHOOL ACCIDENTS. 


Ovr illustration shows a device which has been 
adopted in many communities for the safety of children 
who attend large schools situated in streets where there 
is heavy vehicular traffic. As everyone knows, when 
children come trooping out of school they often indul 
in a merry playful scamper through the gates into the 
middle of the road, where their lives and limbs are 


. mo 

endangered by the vehicles passing at the time, but 
whose approach fey bare failed to notice. This 
apparently useless railing on the kerb opposite the gate 
prevents thé children from rushing into the middle of 
the street, and turns them first to the side so that they 
are enabled to note and avoid any approaching waggon 
or car. 


originality make him stand out 


Londoners. 

Mr. Lyon, who, 
besides being one of 
the United Service 
cracks is a well-known 
Harlequin, is a splendid 
back, and may easily 
be England’s “last” 
defender in this season's 
International. 


J. Johnaon 
(Crystal Palace). 

One of the best and 
most bl a goal- 
keepers playing in the 
South this season is 
J. Jobnson, 


Comin, to the 
“ Glaziers ” from Aston 
Villa, where he had 
understudied William 
George for a_ time, 
Johnson did not get in- 
to tke eleven straight 
away. Gradually, how- 
ever, heimproved in his 
play to such an extent 
that before last season 
was over he was the 

first team 


man. 

This winter he has 
been showing capital 
and consistent form, 
and much of the success 
of the Crystal Palace 
in the Southern League 
has been due to his 
admirable goalkeeping. 

Standing five feet 
eleven inchesin height, 
and weighing a matter 
of twelve stone ten 
pounds, he is splendidly 
endowed for his posi- 
tion; while in addition 
to these natural 
advantages he is 
possessed of a very safe 
pair of hands and great 
agility—two acquire- 
ments which are the 
outcome of persistent 
and enthusiastic 


practice. 

Johnson is hardly 
likely to get an Inter; 
national Cap this seasov 
but it is quite possible 
that he may, despite tha 
fine form of Lock, the 
Southampton man, get 
picked for the South 
against the North. 

He is an intelligent 
oung man, with a great 
iking for dogs, 

especially Irish terriers. 
L. R. Roose (Sun: 
derland). 

Who is the best goal- 
keeper of the day is 
always a fruitful topic 
of discussion among 
football enthusiasts, 
but, whatever may be 
said on the question, he 
is a bold man who 
dares to say that there 
is a better custodian 
anywhere than Leigh 
Richmond Roose. 

In some respects the 
old Stoke man stands 
quite alone. He comca 
nearer being a genius 


| . 
in his art than any other moalkovret now before the public. His daring and his absolute 
y himself. No situation is too hopeless for‘him to face, 


and no amount of hard work can wear him down—in fact, the more he gets the better he 
lays, and the more amazingly his ability and personality show themselves. Under fire 
e becomes a sort of Horatius of the football field. As an instance of his recognised worth 
to a team the Stoke officials once went to the length of hiring a special train in order to 
have his services for 4 replayed cup-tio in mid-week. It was only in this way that Roose, 
who is a busy bacteriologist at a London hospital during the week, could reach the 


ground in time for the kick-off. 


He has played the Rugby as well as the Association game, but—partly no doubt 
owing to his mercurial temperament and the humorous way he ia ‘of looking at 


things—he never took himself seriously as a rugger man. 
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START 
TO-DAY. 


A bold, vigorous story, like none that has ever appeired in this paper. Read the foreword in the first columa. 


SHALL THIS STORY CONTINUE? | 


Ths story, “ The Priest,”” as Mr. Applin told you ‘last 
week, when read by me for the first time was declined 
because I feared that it was not quite the class of story most 
sutted to your taste. As you know, it is the policy of this 
paper not to print articles or stories dealing with such 
controversial subjects as religion and politics. ** The Priest ”” 
is a religious story, but its deep human interest and its 
powerful reality will, I hope, compel your attention. 
Moreover, Mr. Applin’s masterly handling of hts subject 
removes all possible offence to the reader, whatever his 


convictions may be. I want you to let me know—on a 


postcard will do—how you like this story. If the majority 
of you say: “Stop the story,’’ your mandate will be obeyed. 
Your Editor. 


po 


? THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


Recrnatp Gascorane, who has made his money in trade 
and by sweating his employés, returns home to his native 
village in Cornwall to die. 

He lies on his death bed, conscious that not a tear will 
fall for him from friend or enemy. 

On going into the world he has become a Roman 
Catholic, and now on his death bed he wants his only son, 
Jim, to go into his business and join his religion. 

Jim has not seen his father for years. He has been 
educated for the Army, and brought up as a Protestant. 

The dying man hae made a will leaving everything to 
Jim, and stipulating that he is to look after his uncle 
John, an old fisherman. 

When Jim refuses to take up his father’s business and 
join the Catholio faith, Gascoigne rapidly draws out 
another short will, leaving his money to the Catholic 
Church, and revoking all previous dispositions. 

The dying man has a servant to witness it, and calls for 
the Priest, intending also that he shall add his signature. 

In Jim’s absence to fetch the Priest, John argues with 
his brother, declares that he is “ mazed,” and tries to take 
the new will by force from under Gascoigne’s pillow. 

Gascoigne twits him with the fact that when he is too 
old to use his boat he will be a pauper, without his (the 
dying man’s) money, and that his ward, a girl he has 
rescued from the sea, and with whom Jim is in love, will 
also be in want. 

John fails to gain possession of the will, and Jim and 
the Priest enter. The dying man is exhausted, and 
finally dies, making desperate efforts to speak, and 
muttering, “Father . . . your - » - signature 
. . . mylast . . .” 


The Priest and the doctor go. John secures the new 


will and urges Jim to destroy it. He argues that to do 80 
is not wrong, as Gascoigne was “ mazed ” when he made it; 
that it means the ruin of himself, Jim, and Iris, his ward 
and Jim's sweetheart. 

He then departs, leaving Jim with the dead man, and 
the recently-executed parchment near by on a chest. 

Jim has e terrible wrestle with hie conscience, but in the 
end he sees matters in the same light as his uncle John, 
who has earned for himself the title of “ Straight John” 
in the village; and he destroys the will. 

After his crime Jim is filled with remorse, and to deaden 
his feelings he travels, finding himself in the northern town 
where his father made his money. 

He enters a church, where a Mass is being said for the 
repose of his father’ soul, and during the service he is a 
prey to conflicting oughts as to whether he ehall serve 

or mammon. Whether he shall spend the money he 
has illegally gained, or turn philanthropist. 

In Manchester he gains an insight into the lives of the 
unemployed, and from there he goes over to Oldham, 
where his father had his works, And notes the manner of 
life and the distress of the people. ; 

Returning to Manchester, a girl mill-hand gets into the 
same railway-carriage with him. er 7 

She is Poppy Marshall, generally called “Ginger Pop, 
because of her red hair. She is going to Manchester to 
try and find her father, who she expects is probably 

etting drunk. Gascoigne gets further insight into the 
ife of mill-workers. 

He accompanies her in her search for her. father, and 
eventually she goes to the police-station, leaving him at a 
spot where she is to meet him. 


She takes a side route to the railway-station, p ely 
deserting him, and enters a train bound back to Oldham. 


——e—e 


Love’s Appsal. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


It was good to breathe the air of Cornwall again. The 
scent of the sea came from the hills, bringing with 
it a slight mist which, though it was spring-time, 
struck coldly as the sun set. The heavens above Corn- 
wall were bluer than they had been in the North of 


England, flowers and trees shed fragrance, and the waters 


of the ocean lapped the rugged clifis. 


Gascoigne squared his shoulders as he strode along the 
‘and he threw back his head to catch the 


country road, 
savour of the sea and to feel the mist on his face. 


A rugged man himself, he gloried in his rugged county ; 
the cliffs with the waters booming at their feet, rocks 


hurled pell-mell, as if by a giant's hand, into their depths ; 
cliff-land and mepociaate P 

and the sky, often grey as 
rattling through the 


grassy 
Gascoigne, 


meadows, 


clapping the leaves. 
is was waiting for him, 
the little chapel perched on the 
faced the Atlantic. 
at the sheets of his golden bed on the horizon. 
ppo 
before she saw him she heard Gascoigne’s footsteps on 
the turf, and, turning, came towards him with out- 
stretched hands. 
He took her in his arms but no words passed between 


them. Beppo watched curiously, followed discreetly to a 


seat outside the chapel, and then, with a sharp word of 
advice in dog language, hurried off to hunt rabbits with 


the hope that springs eternal in the canine breast of one 


day catching an unwary youngster. 
A long time they sat in silence, these two with the whole 


of life before them, bound together by love—yet divided 


by a secret which the man dared not divalge. Iris was 
some three or four years 
often seen in Cornwall; her olive skin, dark eyes and 
hair suggested ancestors from the pirates across the 


Channel, who once waged so merry a warfare on the rugged 
western coast and the hardy Cornish folk. Her nose waa 


straight, with clean, sensitive nostrils; her lips red and 
full; long hands and feet. beautifully shaped, and the 
face, though fearless, was the face of a dreamer. 

Love now illuminated her features even as the dying 
sun, illuminating the coast-line, kissed and veddened. it 
If she would, “3 
and the love that shone in her eyes. There had been 
no one to teach her shame of love, so she took no pains to 
hide what she felt. 

Love had been hers before Jim Gascoigne went away, 
and now that he had returned . . . well, now she 
prayed they would never be parted again. A few weeks 


ago poverty had divided them—and uncertainty. But 


now Gascoigne was free to choose his own path in life; 
moreover, he was Tich—beyond her dreams of wealth. 
“You are glad to be home, Jim!” Before he could 
reply she placed her fingers over his ine and laughed. 
“t's about the third time I've asked you, isn’t it? 
But I’ve not yet heard you my that you are glad to be— 
here.” She sighed and nestled closer into his arms. 


“Porhaps when I have told you—everything, you will 
altogether,” Gascoigne said 


wish I had stayed away 
under his breath. 


felt safe in his arms, the arms of love. 

Darkness came swiftly and with it tho whispering wind 
from the sea, and the billows thundered below at their 
feet. On the horizon a black cloud raised its head, and 
in the distance, almost out of sight, white horses chased 
from the Atlantic. 
“Jim, I thought you'd told me everything before you 
went north. Nothing has happened that can make any 
difference to our love, or to our life together? "’ 

Gascoigne moved uneasily. He kept his oe on the 
black cloud on the horizon; a minute ago no bigger than 
a man’s hand, now quickly covering the sky. 

“Why don’t you answer, 2° Tris’ voice was 
strained, it was the voice of a woman who has lived and 
suffered rather than that of a girl who has yet to learn 
both. ‘You went away that you might settle up the 
business your father left, and to make up your mind 
as to your future . our future!” 
He interrupted her sharply. “I know. But now, since 
father’s death, since I went away, I see everything 
differently. I haven't just _to choose whether I shall work 
or whether I shall play. I’ve got to choose between you 
and the world, between pleasure and work—between God 
and mammon.” 

Her hand, which had lain on his arm, slipped down. 
She moved away and looked at him. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean,” she stammered . “Of course, I 
know your father was anxious for you to go into his busi- 
ness, but I——’’ she shrugged hershoulders. ‘‘ 1 didn’t say 
anything, because I should be happy, anyway. Only, 
somehow, to me you have never looked like a man who 
would be happy shut up in an office.” She smiled. “ You 
are more a man of the soil, of the storm—do you know 
what I mean? And as for money——" 

Gascoigne interrupted her. ‘The storm has burst 


| speady in my own heart.” 
ntinu 


le and gold, the green sea 
lue. But the trout stream, 
welcomed 
and the birds at their evening mass greeted 
him,. too, and the wind sweeping landward set the trees 


standing with her back to 
top of the headland that 
She was watching the sun slip 


, Gascoigne’s mongrel dog. ravea towards her, but 


younger than Gascoigne, she 
was a type uncommon in othor parts of England, yet 


e could not have hidden the joy of life 


She nestled closer, refusing to acknowledge fear. She 


He hesitated a moment, then 
n . “Because I was badly brought up 
hadn't the brains and pluck enough to strike out for 
myself, becauso I've wasted some of my best years learn- 
ing dead lauguages and putting on a little more muscle 
than other men at Oxford, because, in short, I was ® 

thoughtless ass, it only occurred to me a few months a 

I ought to do something, and that something resolved itself 
into taking Holy Orders or a commission in the Militia.” 
He laughed. “It sounds pretty rotten, doesn’t it? A 
lot of use I should be in er profession, that was m 
first thought; but I had your love and I didn’t muc 
care. I suppose really I was only thinking of myself all 
the time and what fun I could get out of life.” 

“ That’s not true,” Iris said quickly. 

Gascoigne rose, walked a few paces away, then stood 
with his back to the sea and sky, and looked at the girl. 

“ Well, I couldn’t enter either profession without 
money. I couldn't do anything without it! I never 
quite realised that, until father came back and—and 
reminded me!”’ 

“You have changed since you went away,’’ Iris said 
slowly. ‘‘ You have seen something in the cities that has 
made you think and feel differently. Or something haa 
happened which you are afraid to tell me . some: 
thing which you fear will divide us! Tell me, Jim !— 
don’t be afraid, tell me!”’ 

She rose quickly to her feet and came towards him; 
he stretched out his hand and stopped her. Even in 
the uncertain light she had seen something in his face 
a made her realise that she was in danger of losing 


“ Jim,” she cried quickly, “ what is it—or, who is it?” 

“Tt is I, myself,” he cried. ‘‘ Something happened 
the night my father died, but I cannot tell you what it 
was. I committed a great sin, that is all I can tell you, 
and until I have paid for my folly to the last penny, you 
and I must part. I must go away and give to the iving, 
something which I stole from the dead, and which the 
dead stole also.” 

Iris clung to him, trying to read his face. “ Speak 
plainly. If you mean the money you inherited, if you 
feel you want to return it to the le who earned it, 
do so and let mo share Yona poverty. I'm not afraid! "’ 

Gascoigne felt himself growing weak; love was silencing 
the voice of conscience. 

“There is another beside yourself to consider. And, 
though I might let you share my poverty—I wouldn’t let 
you share my sin, And the work that I feel God has 
called me to do I must do alone!” 

“What work?” 

“Self sacrifice! First, to pay for my sin, and after- 
wards to try and wipe out the eins of others; the sins of 
the ae the sins of the cities—want, vice, misery, and 
cruelty!” 

“Why didn’t you think of this before,” Iris cried, 
releasing Gascoigne. “ Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“Because I didn’t know, because I hadn't thought. 
When I was tempted myself and fell—then I knew. It’s 
the curse of gold and the greed of gold that turns men 
into beasts and makes life hideous instead of beautiful. 
And up there in the north, everyone I met, even those 
who laughed and pretended to be happy, seemed to be 
asking for a man—someone to lead them, someone to love 
them; not a dreamer, but a fighter.”’ 

Irig crept away from him and sat down huddled up on 
the scat, her arms lying loosely in her lap, her Saad 
bowed; she shivered at the wet breeze that swept in from 
the sea. The sky was black, darkness was upon the cliff- 
land. The thunder growled distantly and everywhere 
white horses chased one after the other, rushing from the 
ocean and hurling themselves against the cliffs. 

“ And—are you man? You who have einned 
and cannot tell me your sin? You who have loved and 
will renounce your love?’ 

Gascoigne raised his face to the coming storm. 

_ “ Yes—though I tried to deny it! I told myself it was 
imagination. I tried to laugh it out of myself—I tried 
to make a compromise between body and soul, but it’s no 
good. I’m still my own master and I can choose, It 
must be a choice between——”’ 

The thunder roared, close at hand. 
from the seat and faced her lover. “Yes, between——” 

“ Between God and mammon, I said. Between the 
world—the good things of life, the comfortable home, the 
fat income; slaves paid a meagre wage to wait upon me, 
to feed me, to clothe me; slaves paid a fatter wage to 
amuse me; between starving and being starved, between 
stealing or giving back what I and others have stolen. 
Between living a life-long lie with you, or living alone 
with Truth. I was afraid to face poverty. Now I am 
afraid to face life unless I fight with and for the re 
Iris slowly rose from the seat, and she stre out 
her hands as if sho would touch Gascoigne, but she was 
afraid. The rain commenced to fall; the cold drops 
struck her face, and ran down her cheeks like tears, they 
listened in her hair, and the lightning, dispelling the 

Kkness for an instant, showed her Gascoigne’s face. 
“Don’t decide now—wait—until to-morrow—until you 
have, scen Uncle John. Wait until to-morrow—for my 

eo!’ 
Gascoigne bowed his head. ‘* Until to-morrow, then. 
I will see Straight John; he will understand—because 
he knows! Perhaps he will tell you what I cannot tell 
you—without his consent.’” 

A flash of lightning showed Iris his face again, scarcely 


Tris raised herself 


A boy's best friend is his mother; some say THE SCOUT comes next, 
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uman now. He was fighting—fighting to free himself 
se the thraldom of tite fleeh, and make the first 
sacrifice. And he looked a fighter, his shoulders equared, 
his head thrown back, and fire in his eyes burning 
brighter. . . 
Iris wound her arms about his neck, tried to pull his 
wn hers. 
es aw ea ‘Lhere was no power stronger than love, 
that was all she knew or cared. Neither God nor man, 
nor another woman, nor = poe ia sin, ge sand 
the man sho loved. She e his name, her vo 
rimtig above the storm; she baa her hands upon bs 
breast, she kissed his face. 
But the storm hurled its fury on them, the breakers 
boomed below, the thunder above, and the rain sang 
with the driving wind. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


To Pay The Debt. 


“I am very glad you have decided to enter the Church. 
She wants men, especially men of your stamp, Gascoigne. 

The Vicar of Roscastle, Phillip Barnes, spoke. He was 
an old man, respected and loved in the village. ‘rhe 
scanty hairs of his head were grey, and grey whiskers 
covered the sides of his face. His forehead was broad, 
his eyes kindly, his mouth benevolent and a little 
indolent. . . 

Gascoigne made no reply; he stood with his back to 
the Vicar, facing the window. ‘lhe sunshine of the 
morning had disappeared, and a fine rain drove in from 
the Atlantic. The sea was quite calm; it was just visible 
through the mist, lying bencath the cliffs like a beast 
that, having gluttonously devoured its victims, is slecp- 
ing off its wild debauch. : . 

“You have made your decision—you will not alter 
your mind?’’ The vicar put the questicn tentatively. 

Presently Gascoigne turned. His face did not reflect 
Nature now; his soul was sailing on troubled waters. 

‘* The decision does not rest entirely with me. As you 
know, before father died I asked Iris to marry me; now 
I must ask her to release me. It isn’t an easy thing to 
do."’ He spoke deliberately; his voice devoid of feeling. 

The Vicar rose and came to his side. ‘My dear 
fellow, there is no necessity for you to do that—that is 
to say if you are certain that you love her.” 

‘“ Oh, yes; I love her.” 

“* You see, now you will not have to rely on the Church 
to previde you with an income. You are a wealthy man; 
and experience has taught me that a wife is often of 
invaluable assistance to a clergyman; she helps to broaden 
his mind, gives him an insight into the kingdom of 
women, removes temptation from his path—for priests, 
remember, are only human.” 

Gascoigne laughed, and the Vicar drew back astonished 
and a little hurt, for Gascoigne’s laughter did not sound 

uite natural or quite nice. He did not reply to Mr. 
arnes for some time, but again turned to the window 
and stared over the sleepy sea, drumming with his fingers 
arritably on the glass. 

The Vicar sat at his desk and busied himself with his 
Papers, he had been in the act of preparing his Sunday 
sermon when ergs called. The care of souls had 
been the Reverend Phillip Barnes’ profession for upwards 
of thirty-five years, during that pericd he had preached 
some thirteen or fourteen hundred sermons, and now, like 
the successful playwright, he was digging into old and 
forgotten manuscripts and producing first fruits of hie 
youthful doctrines. 

early sermons required a severe sub-editing, and 
Mr. Barnes realised, with a sigh, that they were far 
more interesting than the ones of later date. Quite in- 
voluntarily he owed his mind to stray to the philosophy 
of a certain Persian poet, and quite unconsciously he 
muttered one of the merry old scoundrel’s verses aloud. 

“Alas that Spring! should vanish with the rose; 

That Youth's sweet-scented manuscripts should close.” 

Gascoigne heard and swung quickly round. “ Yes, that’s 
just it, Mr. Barnes; if I go into the Church I’m going to 
give everything » for the Church. And spring is outside, 
on the cliffs, in the woods, and I feel spring in my heart, 
too.”” He thumped his chest, and the Vicar smiled 
enviously at youth’s unnecessary vigour. “1° don’t know 
that I’m strong enough, I want to enjoy life and love 
whilst I’m young; I want what we call the World, the 
Flesh, and—yes, and even, perhaps, a bit of the devil, 
sometimes! ’’ 

The Vicar leaned back in his chair, pushed his glasses 
over his forehead, and gently rubbed his eyes with a large 
white handkerchief. @ remembered feeling just as 
Gascoigne felt, but he had never had the pluck to express 
his feelings to anyone; he had killed youth, but not as 
he knew this man would kill it; his youth had been 
slowly starved and strangled to death—for this was 
considered a more proper and decent manner of dealing 
with inconvenient emotions. 

‘* My dear fellow,” he said, benevolently, unintention- 
ally assuming his professional voice and manner, ‘* why 
rush to extremes? The Church does not demand that 
you should give up everything——” 

‘Christ demanded it, I demand it. I must give 
everything—or nothing. I can’t explain more fully—but 
ence, Mr. Barnes, I sacrificed my fonoes: now, I must 
sacrifice myself.’’ 

‘* Tut-tut,” the Vicar folded his hands <crosg his waist- 
coat and closed his eyes. 

He dreamed. He dreamed of the day when he had 
been ardent, how some such wild enthusiasm had filled 
him for a brief hour; how he had, in secret, prayed that 
he might be a leader of men, big on high with his 
own hand the Torch which Christ had set alight and 
left His disciples to keep burning. 

For one hour of his life he had been consumed with 
the desire to give all to the Man who had loved all men, 
and just for an hour there had been vouchsafed to him 
a Love of All Men. He had, from his humble bedroom 
fn Fulham Road, looked over the City of London and 
stretched out lis arms to its millions, and the tears had 


desk with unneces: 


fallen Pity ag cheeks ey his love had been 80 
reat, hi, ire to save andi to serve. 

erput now the Vicar smiled aa he remembered those 
hysterical tears, Just for an hour in that humble little 
room in foggy Fulham he had seen Christ and had served 
Him. Next day he had learned his first bitter lesson; he 
discovered that the Church was a National institution, a 
Financial problem, and a Political asset. 

“ Well?” . 

The Vicar started and opened his eyes. ‘My dear 
fellow, don’t give Enthusiasm her head, even in religious 
matters, or she'll break your neck.” Gascoigne sn i 
“Do you know the man I believe they want in the 
Church? A man of the world! We prieste are inclined 
to w narrow-minded, we live too much in our own 
woul, Now, for instance——” 

He at a sheet of foolscap on the table; he had 
treated this very subject in the sermon of twenty years 
ago, which he was now ime, He recalled the text. 

“The Pharisces said unto His disciples: ‘Why eatcth 

Master with publicans and sinners?’ . . . When 
Sasi heard them he said unto them: ‘ They that ibe 
whole need not the physician, but they that be sick.’ ’ 

The Vicar rubbed his chin ruminatively. ‘‘ Now, you 
have just returned from a great city where for the 
moment unusual distress and poverty are to be seen. 
Your father was an employer of labour in that city, and 
ey. heard the employer abused, and were led to 

lieve that, all employers and capitalists are scoundrels; 
and you only, saw one side of the case. Tell me, what 
did you see! if 

- law Hell,” Gascoigne replied grimly. 

The Vicar rose. ‘‘ My boy, my boy!” 

“No, don’t touch me. I tell you [ saw Hell, and ever 
since then I've felt Hell hero, in my heart. I saw peoplo 
tempted as I was tempted, only their temptation is a 
thousand times greater. I want to serve those people 
who are in Hell—the people of the factories and foundries, 
the people of the slums. I want to do what Christ would 


have done if He were here—I want to pe where Christ 


would have gone. You mustn’t ask me w. 


y—I cannot tell 
you.’ 
The Vicar nodded. Gascoigne’s enthusiasm was em- 
barrassing. “There are many good men working among 
those people; but we lack funds, we lack churches.” 

Again Gastdigne laughed. “I saw plenty of churches— 
their spires hid the sunlight even as tho factory chimneys. 
As for money, aren’t there any men who'll clean out the 
spiritual sewers of the world without wages? You spoke 
of religion and love just now as if they were both 
financial problems; one for the amusement of man’s soul, 
the other for the amusement of his senses.” 

The Vicar shook his head and walked up and down 
the room for a few moments, his hands clasped behind 
his back, his brows knitted. Then he shut and locked his 
vigour, and, opening the docr of 
his study, called to his servant that he was not to be 
disturbed. Re-entering the room, he produced from the 
tawer of a cabinet a box of cigars, handed one to 
ascoigne, and lit one himself. 

“Now, let's discuss this question soberly as men of 
the world.” 

‘“* Men, by all means; but hang the world.” 

‘‘ That’s unnecessary.’’ The Vicar retained a sense of 
humour; it was that, and not his sermons, which endeared 
him to his flock. 

Late into the afternoon the two men talked—the old 
and the young. One whoso blood was hot in his veins, 
the other whose blood was cold, each trying to bridge 
the gulf that divided them. Barnes sympathised with 
Gascoigne, loved his enthusiasm, but knew the dangers 
into which it would lead him, and, of course, failed to 
understand the grates that had taken place in him since 
his father’s death. Metaphorically, he played the part of 
a toreador to the bull brought into the ring to make a 
Spanish holiday ; he dangled the woman before Gascoigne’s 
eycs. In spite of his Cloth he was a man of the world, 
and he knew that marriage was an excellent drug. Theo 
man who aimed at the Stars and took a wi @, was 
generally satisfied when he achieved Electric ight. 

He insisted on the virtues of Iris. She, too, was a 
favourite of his, though sometimes he was fearful of her 
high spirits and her unconventional behaviour. Marriage 
would tame them both; and though in his heart the Vicar 
knew that, tamed and imprisoned by social conventions, 
they would both be robbed of their charm, he also 
Tea the necessity of the muzzle in modern civilisation, 

But Gascoigne would not be cohvinced. 

“1 love her,” he admitted; “but if I marry her I 
shall be doing both her and myself a wrong. Besides, 
she'll want the man she marries to be a husband and 
father first, and a clergyman afterwards.” 

“If you give her up she'll break her heart,’ the 
Vicar said softly. 

Again Gascoigne shook his head. “I eaw women’s 

broken in the North! I saw them usi their 
babies as policemen use their clubs. I think I s all be 
of more use to those women than I sm to Iris; I think 
those anes ae me mee oe pe does. And the can 
way to get at these people is thro the Church. Will 
the Church have me or ot, that’s whet I want to know? 
Will the Church take a man who has sinned and re ented, 
and is willing to give his life to wipe out that sin? "’ 

The Vicar bowed his head so that he could avoid the 
poyuyer man’s piercing gaze. 

“Yes, the Church will welcome you, gladly,’’ he said 
slowly, speaking as if he wero afraid of the truth. “But she 
will crush these dreams and ideals of yours. Remember, 
when you're a priest you'll not be free, your hands will be 
tied. For the Church 1s paid by the State, and is therefore a 
servant of the State, and politicians sometimes use her as 
& Piece in the Game they play. My son, the gacrifice 
she will demand of you is greater than you think. She 
will not ask your life or your wealth—but yest Ideals.” 

Gascoi was silent a while. He looked out to sea 

in; the monster that had been fed, sleeping between 
the white sheets of the mist. He looked u at the sky, 
but that was hidden. Then he turned to the Vicar and 
his eyes laughed, 


Now that you have the secend instalment of “The Priest” before you, you 


like it. Please crop us a postcard. 


“I’m not afraid! The Church will have to rob me of 
life before she robs me of my ideals. Oh, I know the 
Church burned Joan of Arc as a witch, and today we'd 
call her an hysterical fool. She thought she heard God 
telling her to save her country; hysterical if you like, 
but she did her job, didn’t she? They can call n:o 
hysterical; but I heard, and I still bear even in this quiet 
room of this sleepy village, the voice of my conscien 
telling me to eacrifice everything for salvation. And 
I hear, too, the voices of those men and women, who are 
in the hell of cities; they are calling for a man who wi!] 
lift them out of the muck, for a man who'll fight with 
them and for them. They're asking, as they’ve been as}:- 
ing for years and years, for someone—just one man—to 
love them. But who, in the whole world of men ind 
women—of men and women, I mean, whose feet are clean 
and whose stomachs are filled, and who possess their share 
of wealth and intelligence—cares a enap of their fingers 
for them!” 

The ‘Vicar would have interrupted, but Casccicne 
silenced him. “Oh, yes, we do our duty to them; Lut 
we don’t love them, and they hate us. So I ask where 
the dickens is your Christianity? Christ's last’ messave 
was Love—not duty. I’m going to repeat that messare, 
if you'll help me.” , 

The Vicar rose and held out his hand. “I'll help 
you. But why shouldn't the woman you love help also?” 

‘*T have told you.” 

Barnes still held his hand. “ You have strength to go 
through life loveless?" . . 

“I mean to try. That is the sacrifice for my sin, and 
there’s a text I could fling at your head if I liked!” 

The Vicar nqdded. “Yes; ‘It’s more blessed to give 
than to receive!’ Well, bless you, my boy; but don't 
forget, I’ve warned you!” 


eee ees eee eaelel_uoeeeeeeeee eee 
CHAPTER SIX. 
Blackmail. 
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Straicnt JoHN met Gascoigne at the door of h's 
cottage. It was a large, rambling old building, and stood 
on the edge of a cliff which overhung the picr and the 
harbour; it had originally been a fishcrman’s hut, and 
had _ been rebuilt by successive generations. . 

The sun, and the wind, and the salt sea had stained 
the walls many colours and made the dwellinz beautiful. 

It was rugged and broken like the cliff-land; at the 
bottom of the garden a clump of trees braved the winter 
storms, and a straggling stone wall sheltered the flowers 

eraniums, and old-fashioned stocks, and hollyhocks. 
tre cottage bore a strong resemblance to its owner; 
they had grown up together, and they had grown alike. 

ee Well, I've been expecting ’ee some time now,” John 

wled under his breath. ‘What's come over ’eo? 
ew comes home as if yew was ashamed, yew meets Iris 
up on the cliff-head, keeps her out there in the rain, then 
leaves her to come home alone. We prepared supper for 
‘eo last night and everything, and some of the neigh- 
bours looked in expecting to see ‘ce.” 

‘“‘ What did they want to sce me for?” 

Straight John moved uncomfortably, and pulling a 
pipe from his pocket, slowly commenced to fill it. ‘ Thcy 
wanted to congratulate ’ee, of course.” 

Gascoigne shivered. “On what? , « . On the 
money I stole? ” 

Straight John looked round uneasily, then slowly 
walked down the path until he reached the penges gate. 

“So that’s what's been the matter with ’ee, that's 
why yew stayed so long! Yew’re a fool, Jim—what's 
there to be afeered of anyway? My brother's last will 
and testament was found and proved; it was all done 
correct and proper. No one ever heard tell of that other 
bit of paper which you happened to find and—and 
destroy. At best it was only a madman's spite . . , 
What's there to be afeered of?” 

Gascoigne did not reply at once; the silence seemel 
oppressive. The sea did not even whisper from the 
harbour below; boats were motionless on the glassy 
surface of the water, only the largest ones visible, peering 
Grose like through the mist that crept up from the occan. 

ow and again, at regular intervals, a ship sounded her 
siren, and at regular intervals came the answering bellow 
from the station at tho lighthouse. 

“I’m not afraid, John,” Jim replied at last. 

“Then what be yew behaving so queer about? When 
Iris came home last oe her eyes were red with cryin’, 
and she hadn’t a word to say me. When I went to 
look for yew this morning I found yew had shut yourself 
up with th’ Vicar. What have yew been saying to him?” 
a teace of fear crept into John’s voice. “ Yew didn’t tell 

am $ 

“No; no one will ever know, you ncedn’t be afraid 
of that,’ Jim interrupted, bitterly. 

“II ain't afeered. I—I didn’t do nothing!” 

Gascoigne turned and looked Straight John squarely in 
the face. ‘‘That’s true; you only suggested, you 
tempted. For you knew when my father signed the will 
I have destroyed, it meant poverty for you—the shane 
of the poor-house.’’ 

John sucked his pipe. “I was thinking of Iris, the 
girl who's come to look on me like to a father,” he said, 
sulkily. ‘‘ The girl yew be going to marry!” He spoke 
the last words as a challenge. 

Again there was silence, continued until Straight John 
broke it sharply. “ Well?” 

‘‘T’m not going to mai Tris. How can I marry any 
decent woman with this hideous sin on my conscience. 
I should be ashamed to look her in the face, ashamed to 
live with her. How could I bring children into the 
world, knowing they would be the children of a criminal 
at that’s what I am, a common thief, worse than a 

ief.”” 

“Silence! "’ John cried angrily. “ Yew be talking like 
one mazed! If you ain't careful, yew'll be overheard.” 

‘*I almost wish someone would overhearme .. , I 
almost wish I had the age to tell everyone what I’ve 
done, but I can’t do that. It’s the one thing I’m afraid 
to do, I can’t sacrifice my living. I want to live and I 


can perhaps better judge if you 
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want to work. So I'm going to give m elf to the le 
to whom the money 1 wale iokalie belonged.” Ive 
sinned, and you tempted me to sin; but I’m going to pay 
for it to the uttermost farthing.”’ 

Straight John opened the gate, looked up and down the 
narrow garden path that led along tho cliffs, then knocked 
out his pipe and refilled it; he borrowed a match from 
Gascoigne, but did not speak again until the pipe was 
well under way. 

“I guessed it were something of that sort,’’ he said 
jn. surly whisper. “ Yew're gone as mazed as your father 
was. *s what eddication does for people as shouldn't 
have it—sends them daft. Well, go your «wn way, then. 
T'll wash my hands of ‘ee as I washed them of m 
brother. . . . Yew ain't done nothin’ wrong, I te 
‘ee, Or gga | that anyone else wouldn't have done in 
your place. ill, if yew want to sacrifice yourself, and 
chuck away the chances of your life, you’re welcome to do 
it I suppose. But what about me, me and Iris? She 
ain’t my -own flesh and blood, but rhe’s like to my own 
daughter for all that, and I'm responsible to her. Are 
you mazed enough to give her up?”’ 

Gascoigne bowed his head. “I couldn’t marty 
unless I told her what I’d done, what Iam. A 
because I love her I can’t do that.” 

John came closer to Gascoigne and laid his hand on | 
his arm, “Tell her what you like about yourself, but if 
you mention my name I'l —I'll kill ‘ee, though ™ be 
my own nephee. She's all I've got in the world, that 
little girl, she loves me and she believes in me, but 
not as much as she loves and believes in you! .. .- 
and if you don’t marry her, there's others ready and 
willin’.”’ 

Ho drew still closer, peering into Gascoigne’s face. 
“ But there’s the money, the money you’ve been wishing 
you hadn’t got; what about that? 

Gascoigne shook him off. ‘‘ The money doesn’t belong 
to me, it doesn’t rightly belong to an of us, and every 
Feney I don’t use in my work I shall give back to the 

le from whom it was taken.” 

Straight fase enon qaclly oS sists oil abe 
clay pipe dro rom his fingers and smas on the 

Aig se as gare me, eh ‘a What about me? What 

ol 2 

ainoene looked towards the catinge where lights 
burned through the windows with a red, cheerful glow. 
“You needn't be afraid of going to the poor-house, I'll 
sec you never want for anything.” 

“That ain't enough.” John interrupted fiercely. “I 
want my share, I want ten thousand pounds. I want it 
for myself and for her in there; it’s mine by rights. 
Wha8 did the will say—the will the lawyers found and 
read?” 

“You heard what it said,” Gascoigne replied pe. 
“Jf I married Iris within a year thero should be @ 
marriage settlement ; my father’s money was to be held in 
trust for our children—if there were any—and the income 
was to be divided between you and me. But if I didn’t 
marry within a year the money was to be mine uncon- 
ditionally.” . ae 

John Gascoigne ground the broken pieces of his pipe 
beneath his heel, and, raising his arm, he shook his fist 
in his nephew's face. . . 

“So that’s it! That's the meaning cf your sacrifice 
and all your religious talk. You've got the craze after 
all, samo as your father had, the craze for gold. Having 
got it by theft you mean to stick to it all, and do me 
out of it. And, like enough, there's some other woman 
you've got in your eye for a wife—some fine lady with 
more money.” 

He glanced round again to see they were not over- 
heard. ‘‘Let me tell ‘ee, Jim, yew marries Iris, or no 
one! Let me tell ‘ce, yew share that money yew've got 
equally with me, or, by Heaven, I'll tell everyone what 

ew've done. I'll have yew exposed, Jim, aye, and 
ocked up. Yew said you were afeared; well, then, I’m 
not! Yew was the thief, I wasn’t—and, if I was, there’s 
justice among thieves.” : a 

“Hush! the windows are open; Iris may hear you, 
Gascoigne whispered. “I've told you that you shall 
want for say PTE 

“T'll see to that!” John Janghed savagely. ‘‘ Now, 
then, you ain't got long to make up your min s 

‘Agata silence Fell Delween the two men. John folded 
his arms and stared into the fog. | His sp Rigi tightly 
compressed, the nanyy eyelids shielding eyes. The 
fine rain which had fallen hung in tiny beads about his 
face and hair, He had often compared himself to the 
sea, and a eea-wolf he now looked. . 

Presently, he cleared his throat and pointed to the 
house, to one of the lower windows where the light shone 
most brightly. 

a Tris is eittin’ there, waitin’ for yew. I told yew how 
she looked when I eaw her last.’ I ; 
watch. “I'll give ‘ee a DO When I go in, I've got 


suffer. Gascoigne was thinking of her eufferings—how A_NEW_ SERIES, 
the hurt would be and how long before it would be 
healed. Being young, he was necessarily an egoist; now 


Bs renlions: 9 | a nod ak a the en wp 

ad promis is mate, that he knew nothing what- 

te about women, their thoughts, their dreams, a their HOME TRUTHS. 
eals. 

The Vicar had said he would break her heart. And he 
had shaken his head and referred to the broken heads of 
other women being more serious. Il.—How to Have a Happy Breakfast. 
‘ Row’ He) duulied ant patos! bivinelt —S really 

new of Iris’ heart, or of t roken heads of drunken A 3 
girls he had seen brawling in the northern slums. The | q Baraxrast ought to be the happiest meal oF the 
only other woman with whom he had exchanged half-a- ay *: , P 3 
dozen serious words was Poppy—Ginger-Pop— with the Night was ordained as the time for forgetting un- 
burden of a drunken father and a mane of royal red. hair! pleasantness—not only for a season, but for ever. 

_ Well, Jim, have you anything to say! Or does the The family should assemble at the breakfast-table 
silence mean that you've made up your mind, and that resolved to begin the day with a clean slate, and to 
you're afraid to speak it?” keep it clean of all uncharitableness as long as may 
_ Sho had not intended sarcasm, but Gascoigne heard it 1 be. 
in her voice. 

“T am afraid,” he said quietly, “though we have never 
known fear until now, Iris.’’ 

She nodded her head; she was looking at him, reading 
his thoughts, secing into his soul. Her eyes had not left 
his face since the moment he had entered the room. 

‘We've never been afraid of one another until this 
moment. Now we're both afraid. If you hadn’t kept me 
waiting all day you might have found me brave. If you 
had come straight to me this morning, as last night you’ 
said you would, instead of going to the Vicar and talking 
to my father, it would have been easier to say good-bye. 
But now you've made it diffienlt . . . I don't know 
how I'm going to give you up.’ 

Surprise ia Gascoigne to hig feet. He bent over 
her, until her hair swept his face. The perfume that 
always surrounded her, even as the scent of the flowers 
of the cottage, filled his lungs, and seemed to permeate his 
blood. He drew back quic! iv and walked up and down 
the room; and, as he passed and repassed the lamp on 
the table, his shadow wag flung against the window-blind. 
And John, leaning against the wall outside sucking his 
pipe, saw it, and his’ heart hardened. 

Iris moved; the rustle of her petticoats irritated Gas- 
coigne, the perfume he had inhaled acted like a drug on 
his senses. He quickened his walk, his hands locked 
together. 

“You're afraid, Jim, or you would tell me the reason 
of the decision you've made.” 

He stood before her then, calling on the God he had 
promised to serve, for strength. He had never guessed 
that the presence of one woman would make him so weak. 
He was angered and humiliated. How, he asked himself, 
was he going to fight for all men and women if Iris had 
such power to hold in thrall his senses? 

“Yes, I say I am afraid! I didn’t know until you 
told me. Once I thought fear did not exist for me. 
But it does, and I’m afraid of you, cr for you—it’s 
the same thing, I suppose.’’ 

Iris rose from her chair and laid her hand on his; he 
made an almost imperceptible movement away. But she 
was stronger than the old Adam had been in the old 
Garden. Gascoigne had made hie boast of all or nothing 
in vain, and he was ashamed. Though he heard ringing, 
faintly now, the cry of the children in the gutters, and 
the curses of the men and women in the slums, he knew 
that, if the woman bade him leave them to their fate and 
stifle the voice of conscience, he would obey her. 

After all, Gascoigne reminded himself, perhaps God 
had schemed that his work should be done in this way, 
and why should he, of all men, try to break down 
Nature’s laws, and sacrifice six days when only a few 
hours of the seventh were asked? Love was mightier 
than even the sword of salvation. 

He no longer denied his eyes. And he looked at Iris 
and saw how beautiful she was. And as he looked, his 
ideals slipped from him like an ill-fitting garment too 
hastily elipped on, and only his dreams remained— 
dreams a young man had wooed beside a blue sea, in a 
garden of old-fashioned flowers; dreams of love and 
wealth and happiness. Straight John had reminded him 
that his crime would never be discovered—that there was 
justification for the sin he had committed. 

And his world was here, in the arms of this woman. 
And he opened his arms and, taking her in them, held 
her tightly, and drank of the perfume of her hair and 
face, and touched the sweetness of her lips. 

(Next week another instalment of this story will 
be published in ‘* P, W,’’) 


One would cee smiling faces, and hear bright 
words, and cheerful merry-making—thus _ bravely 
and with a good heart, should all the necessary evils 
of the day be faced. 

What do we find? 

Breakfast late to begin with, and everybody laté 
for breakfast. Everybody cross. Father cut him. 
self when shaving—his egg is bad—nobody has thought 
of cleaning his boots—he has only three minutes in 
which to run a mile for his train, and now some- 
body has hidden his office bag. 

The cat has eaten the kippers. 

The baby howls, and the children quarrel—school 
time draws swiftly on, and still they remain half- 
dressed; they are as unreasonable as savages; they 
would try the temper of an angel, let alone a dis- 
tracted human mother. 

Or we eee a husband and wife sitting down te 
breakfast together. 

They are nowly-married—ye€ neither smiles. 

One stares into tho teapot, tho other into the 
breakfast dish. Each seems dissatisfied with the 
investigation. 

The wife makes the tea, while the husband helps 
himself to one and a half share of scrambled eggs. 
This done, he begins to read the newspaper. ‘a 
word is spoken—or, if there is speech, it receives 
for answer merely a monosyllable or a grunt. 

Fortunately, the dismal proceeding 1s soon over. 
The husband lights his pipe, strides to the window, 
reviles the weather, and departs. 

Look where we may—in the palace, in the castle, 
in the home of the soldier or the lawyer, the clerk 
or the artisan, the bricklayer or the ploughman— 
nowhere can we find a happy breakfast table. 

Yet breakfast ought to be the happiest meal of 
the day. 

These are the factors that make for s happy 
breakfast: The moal must be served anmetonlly. 
That is the wife’s concern. Breakfasters must be as 
punctual as the meal. That is everybody’s concern. 
ft entails early calling—prompt rising. C) 
sluggard is the bugbear of breakfast, and ought to 
bo abolished in every well-regulated family. 

For the rest, all who come to the breakfast-table 
must make up their minds to be good company. 
This they must do with the very utmost power of 
their determination. 


(Next week; ‘“ Good Taste in the Home,”’) 
i 
HOTEL GUESTS WHO TIP TOO FREELY. 
Tue recent discussion on tips ee the Hotel 


her 
just 


Managers’ Congress has brought to light one curious 
fact. There are guests who tip too lavishly. And 
these, it appears, are no less a bane to the manager’s 
peace of mind than are those who tip on too niggardly 
a scale, or not at all. 

Nor is the evil confined wholly to the Continent, 
where tipping by hotel visitors is even more & recog- 
nised system than it is with us. Mr. Henry Pruger, 
the manager of the Savoy Hotel, London, interviewed 
recontly by P.1W., stated explicitly that he fre 
quently had to cxpostulate with too generous guests. 
“They spoil my staff,” ho explained. 

Tha sHantlers are usually wealthy, easy-going men, 
of middle age, who desire extra attention, and are 
willing to pay for it. To such, the suggested 15 per 
cont. tip on tho sum total of their bills would appear 
ludicrously inadequate. Thirty per cent. would 
probably be nearer the mark. 

Thus, a man of this type, who stops for any length 
of time ab a really first-class hotel, will usually give 
not less than a £5 noto to his floor-valet, and one for 
a like amount to the head waiter, the wine steward, 
and his table waiter. 

The other members of the staff get gold, even down 
to the master of the boots, whose gratuity will cer- 
tainly be not less than half-a-sovereign. 

Thore are, too, eccentric tippers. One such, well 
known at most of the big London hotels, gives 
nothing on leaving, but rewards on the spot every 
service rendered, however slight, by any member of 
the staff, with a gratuity of half-a-crown, never more, 
and never less. 

Needless to say, he is well looked after, 
there being quite a keen competition for the 
privilege of handing him his hat, for examplo, oF 
helping him on with his overcoat. 


ei ff 
NOT WHAT HE MEANT TO ASK. 

A youxna man went on one occasion to call at a 
country farmhouse té make inquiries after his sweet- 
heart, who had charge of the dairy. 

Her master opened the door, and the lover asked 
him timidly: “How is the milkmaid?” 

® How is the milk made?” the farmer angrily asked, 
as he slammed the door in the stranger’s face. “Our 
milk isn’t made; it’s got from the cow.” 


I want to see her mouth emilin’ as it used to smile 
before yew went away. And if I don’t . + « if I 
don't, Jim, it’ll_be an ill day for yew!’ 

He watched Gascoigne walk slowly up the garden and 
enter the house. He waited until he saw his shadow 
silhouetted on the blind. Then he found himself another 
pipe, and, lighting it, leant against the wall again. 
time with his back to the sea, gazing at the windows 
where the shadows moved. 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 


ret Pe 
EXPENSIVE BUT SURE, 

“Yes; last Sunday it was. Wife very ill. Did the 
best I could for her. Monday morning, no better. 
Not an atom of life in her. Worried me. Started 
off for a doctor. Happy thought struck me. Went 
back. Cure complete.” 

“You don’t say so! How was that?” 

“Easy as pic. Just said: ‘Too bad, my dear! 
This is the first sale day, and you're ill in bed !’ 

“(What?’? she cried. ‘How stupid of me to 
forgot!’ 

“Tn five minutes, my boy, she was up and dressed.”” 

“Wouldn’t it have been cheaper to have had a 
doctor?” : 

“Bless me! I forgot that. Of course, it would!” 


A Cry for Strength. 


GASCOIGNE expected reproaches; but Iris had none for 

him. She welcomed him with some embarrassment, as if 
she were aware of the conversation that had taken place 
in the garden outside. 
» ont SGascoigne felt ashamed as he stood before her. 
He did not take her in his arms, he just held her two 
hands in his; they were cold and lifeless, though they 
trembled a little. 

‘When to-night Love was driven out, they would both 


h: Wh the pie was opened the birds began to sing — 
Cuanasiett When the fafa was opened the disappointed robbers shed tears. 
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AI arsons 
" ‘Gwindled 


By the Reverend FORBES PHILLIPS, Vicar of 
Gorleston. 


Two clerical weaknesses stand out clear and well 
@efincd. Tho parson has a dcep love for his church 
and his college friends, and these two affections of his 
open tho way to a distinct class of swindler. 

Let me give a few examples, which might be called 
confessions. I have a lurking suspicion that I am as 
sharp as most men, but rarely a week passes by, but I 
have to acknowledge to myself, and on this cccasion 
to the readers of P’carson’s Weekly, that I have been 
“done.” 

A man, neatly dressed and smart in his appear- 
ance, called upon me one day recently. 

“You don’t remember mo?” he said as he advanced. 

“No,” I replied. ; 

“You only saw me once,’ ho went on, “so it is 
excusable. But my brother was up at the ’Varsity 
with you, and I came over and spent the day with 
him, and met you.” : 

I apolcgised for not recognising him, and asked his 
name. 

“Browne,” he replied—" with an ‘e’ at the end. 
You remember my brother used to be rather touchy 
on that ‘point,” and he laughed genially—so did I. 
School Friend Dodge. 

The story scemed natural, but I could not recall his 
brother. 

“ Browne—Monkey Browne the fellows used to call 
him.” he rattled on. 

“JT think I remember something about it,’”? was my 
weak rejoinder to this. ‘‘ At all events, I am pleased 
to see you.” 

Then his face grew gloomy. ‘I am in a ridiculous 
hole. I have come down here for a few days, and I 
left instructions for my letters to be sent to the 
Queen’s Hotel here. I find thero is no Queen’s Hotel, 
and I am stony broke.” Again he eee heartily. 
“T have written to say I am at the Cliff Hotel, and, 
of course, it will be all right. Meanwhile ’”’—and he 
pulled out the lining of his pockets—‘‘ can you lend me 
a sovereign? You shall have it to-morrow, for I shall 
wire for some cash.” 

“Certainly,’’ I said, and I passed him the amount. 
T have ‘not seen or heard of him since. 

Gives Stained Glass Windows. 

Sometimes your swindler poses as a Church bene- 
factor. “A beautiful church—a magnificent creed 
in stone!” was the comment of one gentleman I 
accompanied on his round of inspection in my parish 
church. “It is fortunate we have met, for I have 
some fine old sixteenth-century Flemish gee oe 
sufficient to fill that small window. You can have 
it if you care to pay the carriage.” 

I gladly offered to pay the carriage. ‘‘It is stored 
with my things in London. I know a chap who would 

ck it up carefully, for he is in the stained glass 
Easiness, I'll write about it at once. No, I’ll wire.” 

He called next day and informed me that the glass 
had been sent off. ‘ But the rascal has stuck me for 
the packing of it,’’ he growled. 

“You must let me pay that,” I said. It was 
7s. 6d., and the railway charges 6s. 6d., so I parted 
with 149. I have seen nothing for my money yet. 

A noighbouring parson was involved in financial 
difficulties through one of these rascals, which resulted 
in him being put out of his living. He called upon me 
first, and offered to spend a thousand pounds on the 
church. 

Six Months’ Free Lodging. 

He suggested staying with me until the work was 
done, giving as his reason that the two of us could 
keep constant watch on the progress of our scheme. 
This arrangement was not altogether to my liking, and 
I proposed that ho should pay. into the bank to the 
Church account at least £500 of the amount of his gift. 

This worried him. He said he had never been asked 
to do such a thing before. Finally he did a little 
bluster and left my houso—but not before he had 
received a strong hint from me to go. However, ho 
did not go far away, and this time he succeeded in 
swindling a vicar in a most shameful way. 

After making his acquaintance through his pro- 
fessed interest in churches, he put forward his offer, 
which was to give five stained glass windows, accom- 
panied with the condition that he should stay with the 
vicar and see the work sati-factorily done. The 
windows were ordored in the vicar’s name, and tho 
rascal lived upon him for nearly six months. When 
the firm sent word that tho work was finished and 
asked for a cheque, the scamp bolted. 

The vicar was called upon to pay, and, as he was a 
poor man and quite unable to meet a call of s 
thousand pounds, he was sent away from his church, 
and the !iving was scquestcred for the benefit of the 
debt. 


A PENNILESS man who ‘ 
struts about in fine clothes, 
making people think he is 
aman of money and posi- 
tion, is practising the art 
of bluff. Bluff, to be 
explicit, is the art of making 
much out of little, of 
causing people tothink your The Long-legged Spider— 
brains or your position Some Interesting Tricks Practised by Insects to which, by tke byc, is no 
much greater than they Save Themselves from thelr Eacmies, spider at all—is another 
really are. defenceless creature that 

One would have thought that an art like this | relies on bluff. In this case all the bluff is in its 
belonged to human beings, because it requires some | ugly legs. Considered as legs, they aro weak, un- 
intelligence to bluff successfully. Yet many members | gainly mbs, easily broken, and frequently in tho 
of the insect world aro just as smart and effective at | creaturo’s way when it tries to crawl through crevices. 
bluff aa men. But all the world is afraid of those legs. Girls 

Take caterpillars. Now, a caterpillar is one of the | and boys run away from them, and cvery insect 
most defenccless creatures in creation. As a gencral | thinks that it must be an uncommonly ferocious and 
tule—for there are a few exceptions—it cannot bite, | terrible spider to have such frightful limbs. Yet, as 
or kick, or strike, or sting. But its enemies are | we have already said, not merely is it defenceless, but 
so numerous that it is compelled to resort to some | it is not even o spider. 
trick of self-defence, and, as it has no weapons, it In a similar way bee-flies play the fool with their 
practises bluff. many foes. Silly little flies they are, if you oaly 
_ The caterpillar of the Lobster Moth leads a life of | understand them properly. They don’t bile, or sting, 
incessant bluff. While very tiny it looks just like | and are as weak as common house flies. But to 
an ant. “That funny brown thing with the awful | avoid being snapped up by birds and spiders som: 
jaws and straggly long legs can’t possibly bo a cater- | of them wear yellow coats just like wasps, and others 
pillar,” is what its enemies think as they pass it by. | wear brown coats just like bees. 

Later on in life, when it is too big to pretend to “Tf I dare to tackle that dreadful creature, I 
be an ant any longer, it takes to sitting on leaves | shall be stabbed to death,” says tho timid littl 
with its hideous brown head and its bulging tail | spider who is too small to tackle wasps, but would 
stuck upright over its back, and its front legs pro- | readily overcome the bee-fly if only he could recognise 
jected forward in such an attitude of menace that | it. “I wish thero were fewer wasps about and mero 
spiders and ichneumons dare not venture near. flies,’’ says the little tom-tit from his perch on a tree 

That must be a dragon,” they would say if they | as he surveys a garden buzzing with bee-fiies all 
could speak. “If I go near it, it will surely tear me | pretending to be what he does not eat. 
to picces.” Yet, if they had the sense to look a Many moths and butterflies deceive their enemics 
little more closely, they would discover that it was | by pretending to be withered leaves or flowcrs, but, 
a defenceless caterpillar capable only of wriggling | of course, a Taree number of insects are quite desti- 
when attacked. tute of the art of bluff. Perhaps the most prominent 

The caterpillar of the Common Puss Moth is another | of theso is the house-fly, who may be described as 
master of the art of bluff. Whem born it looks like | the very pattern of foolish honesty. 

a tiny scorpion, and no respectable spider or ichneumon One honest insect makes another's dinner, is the 
attempts to attack it. As it grows bigger, it develops | rule in the insect world, and in consequence of his 
a violet saddle down its back, and a decoration round | brazen impudence and his ignorance of bluff the 
its face something like a monk’s cowl. Out of its | common house-fly is more widely caught and devoured 


tail proceed two long horns. When approached by | by spiders, wasps, and birds than almost any other 
an enemy or touched by human hands, it instantly | insect. 


sits bolt-upright, turns its dreadful-looking face on Bluff is a useful art. Mind you, it is not 
its tormentor, and shoots out of the top of each | hypocrisy or deceit. There is nothing malicious or 
hcrn a waving scarlet, sting-like thread. ; harmful in true bluff. It is simply a means of self- 

As a rulo, the enemy retreats in great fright, | protection against the slings and arrows of the world, 
believing it is about to be pounced upon, bitten, and | and only becomes harmful when mixed up with vanity 
stung to death. Yet in sober truth the artful cater- | and wilful deception, which are quite different things. 


THERE is a distinct body, 
party, association, what you 
will, to-day which is anti 
almost everything, and 
especially anti-amusement. 

e very word “amu:e- 
ment” is anathema to 


illar is practising bluff. 


= 
| : lu ; : Ys terrible face is a false 
PV alarm, for it cannot bite 
ano) or strike hard enough to 


inflict a wound, and the 


» two sting-like scarlet threads 
) / [noects wave about in the air with- 
; e 


out ejecting any poison. 


‘ Thirdly, ninety-nine per 
Wd cent. of the people who 
A wateh football, do so for 

tH the came reason that 

f croakers croak — because 


__ they like to. They don’t 


: find that the “ artificial 
them ; and one can easily roake rS excitement” spoils their 
icture the joyless sleep, or their appetite, or 
eremiahs—oh, they are iuneyes by Our Old Friend, the *“*‘PET PESSI. sen them into mad- 
very Jeremiahcal —sitting MIST,” an Optimistic Reader has sent us the houses. 
about in a long musty room, following Cheerful Article. Fourthly, they may le 
sobbing their poor old . “bad lots,” but football 
souls cat ores bec alleged soles of the ar " certainly didn’t make them so. 
Goaded on by t ubbering blurtings of that ho But the Anti-Amusement Asecciati 
less idiot, the Pet Pessimist, one can well tregine there. It goes on to allege that Ca ia ee 
them resigning themsclves to all sorts of impossible | risk their jobs; that a man will “play truant” to 
happenings, just because you and I, typical young | get away to a mid-week match. 
Britons, full of animal spirite and the joy of living And that is just where the A.-A.A. again displays its 
generally, dare to spend an occasional sixpence here, a | supreme ignorance of facts. 7 
shilling there, and eighteenpence round the corner, n the great industrial centres of the North and 
on a couple of hours’ recreation and amusement. Midlands, there is practically no mid-week football of 
For that we are labelled football fanatics, music-hall | any importance played. The clubs find it does not 
maniacs, and theatre thingumbobs, and vivid accounts | pay. ndon is the only place where Monday and 
of how some night we shall all be pounced upon in the ednesday matches have any real hold. 
vicinity of Trafalgar Square, by millions of Germans And, even then, the people who attend these games 
hitherto disguised as waiters and purveyors of “The | are not the same people who frequent the various 
Merry Widow” waltz, laid on our and have | grounds on Saturdays. Monday end mid-week 
German double-shuffles performed on our chests, are | spectators, it may interest the thumbs-down tribe to 
forced under our noses. . know, are largely composed of compositors, railway 
The whole thing is too screamingly funny to be | men, insurance agents, and other “make my own 
seriously considered, and one’s only excuse for noticing | time” men; night servants, ’busmen on vacation, 
it can be to prove its utter absurdity. early-closers, policemen off duty, andi others who have 
Now to dissect the allegations of the Anti-Amuse- | the afternoon off in any circumstances. 
ment Association, alias the frightened of the Father- As to the game encouraging betting—well, book- 
land. _ makers notoriously fight shy of it, and the occasional 
First of all, roughly one million of us are dubbed | “tanner” between individuals is hardly likely to 
football fanatics. We are scgrnfully to:d that we | wreck many happy homes. 
spend about two hours—think of it, two hours!—a And what if we do “do” a theatre or a mveic-hall 
week in watching a game that we ought to be playing | now and then? Ye gods! what are we, please? Aren't 
ourselves; that we spend money in 60 doing that | we just normal human beings with that heaven-scnt 
would otherwise be put to another, and presumably, | faculty that finds its natural outlet in relaxation and 
nobler purpose; that we are indulging in “artificial } laughter after business hours? 
excitement” ; that—oh, that we are a hopelessly bad Of course we are, just as the double-shuffin 
lot! The answers to these indictments are easy and | Germans, the Americans, the Chinese, and all the rest 
convincing. _ . of our alleged enemies are; and as the ancient Greeks 
Firstly, the majority of those who watch ;:rofessional | and Romans were. 
football are either past their playing days, or else are Do the former sit with long faces in dark corners 
not good enough to play for any team. every afternoon and evening “off,” polishing up their 
Secondly, wherever football comes, down go the | blunderbusses, ready for an instant ca!l to invade 
Saturday afternoon takings of the local “pubs” with a | Britain? Did the latter have no games, no Coliseum, 
bang. no convivial sing-songs after tea of the period? 


Two boys met, one upright and round:-cheeked, the other round-shouldered and hollow-eyed, the firat only reads THE SCOUT. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. He had come to tho school 
labouring under the delusion 
that he was going to do just as 


at ho liked, and that the mere 
yin (7) mension of the money bebind 
‘ im 


Middle-aged, too, in all probability, and not beautiful. 
It was rather unfair of him; but people with money cannot 
expect everything, not even the good opinicn of those 
who have never seen them. 

But Mr. Philpotts did not think twice about Mrs. 
Bailey. Mary was coming to live near the school —Mary, 
whose portrait he kept locked up in the desk ia his little 
room, qeslously hidden from everybody. : 

He confided in the photograph. How steaithily he 
brought it from its hiding-place, how gently he handied 
it, how hongrily he looked at it! Sometimes—ch, blush 
for Mr. Philpotts!—he talked to it and pretended that it 
talked to him. It was disgraceful conduct on the part of 
an instructor of youth. 

Yet, curiously enough, he was in no hurry to go to the 

k after it was announced that the widow had taken up 

er abode at the Knoll. He was afraid of Mrs. Bailey. 

He was relieved that she did not visit the school. She 

invited Dr. Barnacle to call, but the head master was not 

in the habit of confiding to his assistant, so Mr. Philpotte 
heard nothing about Mrs. Bailey. 

At last he went to the park. "He chose an evening after 
dusk, so that there should be less danger of mecting the 
formidable widow. Ho only wanted to sce the house where 
“ehe” lived. He fell in with nobody the first time. nor 
on the second or third repetition of his expedition. Then 
he was bolder, and went one afternoon. 

Of course, he met her. He was bound to do that. Fate 
had ordained that he should. She was in the white frock, 
and she was distressed. She had lost her dog. The un- 
ogee little beast, not knowing when he had the luck to 

in good company, had run away from her. 

She asked him if he had secn the lost treasure. Ho 


would be euficient to 
e carry any point in his favour. 
1] ott When undeceived. he did not 
accept the inevitable in a good 
spirit. 
, . As his fellow pupils differed 
Telling how the Chivalry of an strongly with Ai on his 
Undermester Led to Some Surprising favourite subjects, there was 
Results trouble. It was frequently 
¥ the our of Mr. Philpotts to 
mi rescue him from tribulation 
By OLIVER MERLAND. in a wrathful and dishevelled 


js condition. It algo fell to 
Tasre was no other Master Bailey at Dr. Barnacle’s | the lot of the under-master to have a good deal to do with 
Academy for Young Gentlemen. But the other pupils, i 


demy the new pupil. Uninvited, he received the confidences of 
having in mind the fame of a hero of popular song, | Master Bailey, and in all these confidences there was an 
decided that the new boy must be Bailey, junior. And | ever-recurring echo of the name of Mary. 
Bailey, junior, he remained until the end of the chapter. Bailey, junior's, opinion of Mary was low. He did not 
Ile was a emall boy, with a decidedly pug noso and a | disguise the fact. is reminiscencés of her were 80 con- 
manner which can be but inade uately suggested by the | temptuous that be refused to enter into definito details 
term aggressive. He arrived at t! school in a brand new | touching her. He confined himself to generalities. 
suit and a silk hat. He was accompanied by Mrs. Bailey's Mr. Philpotts could quite imagine Mary in his mind's 
solicitor, who had consented to introduce him to a| eye. She vis a governess, of course. More likely than 
tcholastic atmosphere, and was unequivocally relieved to not, she was a crushed, faded little thing, who had been 
transfer him to the care of Dr. Barnacle. snubbed and slighted in the rich family. She couldn't 
Dr. Barnacle was a great man, with an imposing | have been treated well, or her former pupil would not 
presence and a bald head, which metaphorically exuded | have referred to her in the terms he did. yond doubt 
wisdom. Ordinary people were impressed by him. But | she had been overwhelmed by the million, which had 


Master lg oe not appear at all impressed. oppressed her all the more because it belon~%1 to other helped her to look for it. He felt he would have helped 
“Request Mr. Philpotts to kindly come to me.” people. Badly paid, homesick, and prop” shabby. her to look for a Bengal tiger if she had wished him to. 
The order went forth from the doctor’s study. It was his was the vision which Mr. Philpe .» conjured up. He found the fluffy mass of black fur after scrambling 


through a tangle of brambles. Ie didn’t know his face 
a hands were scratched when she rewarded him with a 
smile. 

They met again, naturally. He fell into a — of going 
to the park on half-holidays. At first she seemed surprised 
to see him, and then took the meetings as a matter of 
course. They became good friends. Mr. Philpotts forgot 
to be prim, and became confidential. 

He told her about his sister and his troubies; and at 
last, because she had listened to him so aoe hoe told 
her how sorry he was for her, and how he knew how 
trying it must be to be poor and a dependant in a family 
where there was so much money. 

She looked puzzled at this, but agreed with him, and 
when he added how grateTul he was to think that he had 
not got a million and had no chance cf coming into 
possession of one, she said he waa very wise. 

But he never told her about the photograph, nor how 
ho loved her. He loved the ground she walked on; but 
there was the crippled sister, and his salary was so small 


an order which had a trick of issuing from that apart- He was very sorry for Mary. He could sympathise with 
ment when the head master desired to transfer to other | her. It was easy for him to put himself in her place, 
shoulders difficulties which he had not leisure to negotiate becnuse he knew exactly what her feelings must be. His 
himself. own situation at the echool was not a of roses by any 
Mr. Frederick Philpotts was the under-master. He was | means. Dr, Barnacle did not dream of being unkind, but 
a little man, with a kind heart and straw-coloured hair, he was the sort of man who could be oppressive without 
which latter he vainly endeavoured to keep in order. He knowing it; and the boys were trying. And Mr, Phil- 
wag perpetually struggling to maintain a prim demeanour | potts’ modest salary and threadbare clothes made hin feel 
which was the merest counterfeit of sternness. that there was a bond of union between himself and the 
“Ah! Er—yes!” said the doctor when the under- | governess. 
master presented himeelf. “This, Mr. Philpotts, is the He was very lonely at the school. The crippled sister 
new pupil, Master Bailey——” was far away. He had no cther relations. Nor had he 
“Master Thomas George Bailey,” amended the new | any friends to distract his attention. Hoe foll into a way 
pupil. of thinking about Mary—about the girl he had never seen. 
Be eyed the under-master with unconcealed suspicion. | It was absurd, of course. Dr. Barnacle would have been 
He ree ic attempt to remove himself from the chair on | ponderously surprised to have known that his assistant 
which he was sitting, with his feet eangting several inches | was guilty of such a thing. 
above the floor. He was playing with a gold watch-guard, But it was very pleasant. 
which was much too massive ‘and valuable to be compatible It was strangely pleasant. When there was a difficulty 
with his tender years. —" ; it een poesied 3 or when he had been made uncomfort- and his prospects £0 poor 
“T shall be obliged, Mr. ilpotts, if you will kindly | able or s ig’ , it was quite @ surprising consolation to : ri . : ‘ 
take charge of ee Bailey, in in ‘uco him to hie | imagine that Mary would have on evmpathetic and |, At least, he did nob tell hee ie a long time. He 
{nture companions and environment,” said the doctor. understood all about it. thereon istatel 2, he Pe lig ae nig ” ae 
“JT may mention that he has not hitherto been to any She was poor and slighted herself. That widow with park, As he appro the glade in whieh they “usually 
ebool—” all the money had made her life hard, and had not pro- met he heard a voice. It was that of Bailey, junior, rude 
“Ma said I was too refined to mix with common bovs.” | tected her from the bullying of Master Bailey. She would and sulky and defiant, ae ane a a2 : 
declared Bailey, junior. “She said Mary was the best | have had a fellow-feeling for him, had she been aware of I won't! Not me! y should lo it for you! 


companion for me, and I couldn’t stick Mary, so I was | his existence, just as he had a fellow-feeling for her. Who are you, anyhow!” ~ 
soot here,” D TY, It was more pleasant after comethin happened. Oh, Tommy, Tommy! What eavene en boy you are! 
Dr. Barnacle frowned. But he was tolerant, even if One afternoon Bailey, junior, wae fet in to do some | ,, It was her bay eta age Bd faey renee an 
there was a suspicion that he was anxious to terminate | lines as'a punishment. r. Philpotts was also kept a there were tears: ind it. a tle Mr. Philpotte sud. en y 
the interview. risoner in the classroom, having to correct some exercises. felt that he had grown big a oe sue arion! ing 
“We must make allowances for extreme ath and in- @ new pupil was a long time in reporting the com- way. His chest apelle. ™ 6 we ante = eke, 6, 
experience,” he obeerved, with a emile which he kept for | pletion of his task, though he appeared unwontedly taking Dailey, aoa. y pie get's ns : t gt Pla 
the special benefit of new boys and their parents. industrious. entleman as he had never been shaken belore. en he 


“ Doubtless time will work wonders with our young friend. Presently the under-master looked over his shoulder to ropped him, and held out both his hands to the girl in 
He is, I may add, the only son of Mr. Bailey—the Mr. | mark progress. The pupil started guiltily. He had been the white frock. 


ake f ; 7 “ shan’t bear any more of it!” he 
Bailey—” surreptitiously e' ed in making a far from flattering i Mary, Mary, you ny 
“ Who left the money,” supplemented Master Bailey. copy of a phatoprept He knocked it to the floor with a | cried. LF ‘ou. Come pane i. a from, all ae 
‘Mr. Philpotts conducted his charge from the study. It | jerk of his elbow. insults a caien guid om 5 who Son i of 
was obvious that Master Bailey had been accustomed to Mr. Philpotts picked it up. a I'm poor, but . = ‘or ie and we a 
having so much of his own way hitherto that there had It was coiled and smudged, but the under-master did nape, together acta Bee ig Vier you: tirtoht 
been no more of that commodity for him to desire. not think of this. It was the photograph of a pretty girl, He didn’t under er at all. Her eyes were brig 


“You treat me well, or I'll write home and say I’ve with tender eyes, in a plain white frock. Scrawled on the with tears when she put her own hands in his. But she 


” i i was laughing, too—only it was a tender, rippling laugh. 
got to be taken away from here, he ea te ubely Tea cee pa leree: unformed characters was the name: “Of sei T'll come,” she said. “You silly fellow, 


I wouldn't let Mary put on me, I ] a ; yee : ont 
ing to let do it, you know.” “ Bailey,” said the under-master judicially, “this is not why n’t you ask me beloro- . 
OMe, Philpotts ‘an Seating rather hard, and his heart | performing your task.” Then Mr. nap ay has vs a fier and Five 
was beating fast. The doctor's last words were echoing Bailey, junior, scowled rebelliously. Then a light of her. He secm bi no ii ner It quite a long be Oe : 
vn bis ears. hope broke through the gloom of his despondency. He | voice broke in on his bliss. It was once more he sere r) 
eu The Mr. Bailey!” had seen the strange light in Mr. Philpotts’ eyes as he Bay dunIOTy xP at da ee eee ao ee 
re, ! Y cissing i 
Ga nee Pe dae he skeie iia! toghee eee and Tm beastly tired,” he said. Mr. Philpotts turned hastily. Confronting him was 


just then in the pu i i : : a 
ha i Bailey had ede money out of everything “Took here, you let me off the rest, and you can have Bailey, jumior, and by the side of Bailey, junior, was a 


i i it.” i i nd cyes 
nd he had touched a great man things. | that, I don’t want it. very small girl with a doll and round eyes. _ me 
gle a son and his Sane (einen Aba It was altogether wrong. If not actually compounding | ,, I ipa to rion ney ane Pailey, jumer. : 
fortune the extent of which had caused little Mr. Phil- | a felony, it was a flagrant case of winking at a dereliction om a te the a ae eed ore Mr de 
tts to gasp when he read it in the papers. of duty. Mr. Philpotts endeavoured to be righteously in appea oO aa of re Bi ae a al ‘ 
 foney in bulk, as being something he had no personal | wrath. But he happened to look at the photograph again. | Phi pale pxsped = urned pale. He looked at tho gir 
experience of, fri htened the under-master. To him it Then he fell. . ‘ : as w. ad ae ee ne eee 
etood for a vague but terrible power, which put the many Bailey, junior, was making a hurried exit from the ary: : Mary, you? 


: wien . 2 Not— 
at the mercy of the few. To him a million in golden | classroom, when the voice of the under-master recalled Tho girl laughed again. Then she put her handle wat the 


i ras ing stupendous, awful, which an him. . f QP . 
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Swindled 


By the Reverend FORBES PHILLIPS, Vicar of 
Gorleston. 


Two clerical weaknesses stand out clear and well 
@efincd. Tho parson has a deep love for his church 
and his college friends, and these two affections of his 
open tho way to a distinct class of swindler. 

Let mo give a few examples, which might be called 
confessions. I have a lurking suspicion that I am as 
sharp as most men, but rarely a week passes by, but I 
have to acknowledge to myself, and on this cccasion 
to the readers of I’carson’s Weekly, that I have been 
“done.” 

A man, neatly dressed and smart in his appear- 
ance, called upon mo one day recently. 

“You don’t remember mo?” he said as he advanced. 

‘No,’”’ I replied. ; 

“You only saw me once,” ho went on, “so it is 
excusable. But my brother was up at the ’Vareity 
with you, and I came over and spent the day with 
him, and met you.” . 

I apologised for not recognising him, and asked his 
name. 

“Browne,”? he replied—" with an ‘e’ at the end. 
You remember my brother used to be rather touchy 
on that ‘point,” and he laughed genially—so did I. 
School Friend Dodge. 

The story scemed natural, but I could not recall his 
brother. 

“‘ Browne—Monkey Browne the fellows used to call 
him.” he rattled on. 

“T think I remember something about it,’? was my 
weak rejoinder to this. ‘‘ At all events, I am pleased 
to see you.” 

Then his face grew gloomy. ‘I am in a ridiculous 
hole. I have come down here for a few days, and I 
left instructions for my letters to be sent to the 
Queen’s Hotel here. I find thero is no Queen’s Hotel, 
and I am stony broke.’’? Again he es heartily. 
“T have written to say I am at the Cliff Hotel, and, 
of course, it will be all right. Meanwhile ’’—and he 
pulled out the lining of his pockets—‘‘ can you lend me 
a sovereign? You shall have it to-morrow, for I shall 
wire for some cash.” 

“Certainly,’”’ I said, and I passed him the amount. 
I have ‘not seen or heard of him since. 

Gives Stained Glass Windows. 

Sometimes your swindler poses as a Church bene- 
factor. “A beautiful church—a magnificent creed 
in stone!” was the comment of one gentleman I 
accompanied on his round of inspection in my parish 
church. “It is fortunate we have met, for I have 
some fine old sixteenth-century Flemish ginee—qante 
sufficient to fill that small window. You can have 
it if you care to pay the carriage.” 

I gladly offered to pay the carriage. ‘It is stored 
with my things in London. I know a chap who would 

ck it up carefully, for he is in the stained glass 
Lesinese. T’ll write about it at once. No, I’ll wire.” 

He called next day and informed me that the glass 
had been sent off. ‘ But the rascal has stuck me for 
the packing of it,” he growled. 

“You must let me pay that,” I said. It was 
7s. 6d., and the railway charges 6s. 6d., so I parted 
with 14s. I have seen nothing for my money yet. 

A noighbouring parson was involved in financial 
difficulties through one of these rascals, which resulted 
in him being put out of his living. He called upon me 
first, and offered to spend a thousand pounds on the 
church. 

Six Months’ Free Lodging. 

He suggested staying with me until the work was 
done, giving as his reason that the two of us could 
keep constant watch on the progress of our scheme. 
This arrangement was not altogether to my liking, and 
I proposed that he abould pat into the bank to the 
Church account at least of the amount of his gift. 

This worried him. He said he had never been asked 
to do such a thing before. Finally he did a little 
bluster and left my houso—but not before he had 
received a strong hint from me to go. However, he 
did not go far away, and this time he succeeded in 
swindling a vicar in a most shameful way. 

After making his acquaintance through his pro- 
fessed interest in churches, he put forward his offer, 
which was to give five stained glass windows, accom- 
panied with the condition that he should stay with the 
vicar and see the work sati:factorily done. The 
windows were ordered in the vicar’s nanie, and the 
rascal lived upon him for nearly six months. When 
the firm sent word that tho work was finished and 
asked for a cheque, the scamp bolted. 

The vicar was called upon to pay, and, as he was a 
poor man and quite unable to meet a call of a 
thousand pounds, he was sent away from his church, 
and the living was scquestered for the benefit of the 
debt. 
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A PENNILESS man who 
ment about 2 nae clothes, 
making le think he is 
aman of money and posi- 
tion, is practising the art 
of bluff. Bluff, to be 
explicit, isthe art of making 
much out of little, of 
causing people to think your 
brains or your position 
much greater than they 
really are. 

One would have thought that an art like this 
belonged to human beings, because it requires some 
intelligence to bluff successfully. Yet many members 
of tha insect world are just as smart and effective at 
bluff aq men. 

Take caterpillars. Now, a caterpillar is one of the 
most defenccless creatures in creation. As a gencral 
rule—for there are a few exceptions—it cannot bite, 
or kick, or strike, or sting. But its enemies are 
so numerous that it is compelled to resort to some 
trick of self-defence, and, as it has no weapons, it 
practises bluff. 

Tho caterpillar of the Lobster Moth leads a life of 
incessant bluff. While very tiny it looks just like 
an ant. “That funny brown thing with the awful 
jaws and straggly long legs can’t possibly bo a cater- 
pillar,” is what its enemies think as they pass it by. 

Later on in life, when it is too big to pretend to 
be an ant any longer, it takes to sitting on leaves 
with its hideous brown head and its bulging tail 
stuck a over its back, and its front legs pro- 
jected forward in such an attitude cf menace that 
spiders and ichneumons dare not venture near. 

“That must be a dragon,’”’ they would say if they 
could speak. “If I go near it, it will surely tear me 
to pieces.’”? Yet, if they had the sense to look a 
little more closely, they would discover that it was 
a defenceless caterpillar capable only of wriggling 
when attacked. 

The caterpillar of the Common Puss Moth is another 
master of the art of bluff. Whem born it looks like 
a tiny scorpion, and no respectable spider or ichneumon 
attempts to attack it. As it grows bigger, it develops 
a violet saddle down its back, and a decoration round 
its face something like a monk’s cowl. Out of its 
When approached by 
an enemy or touched by human hands, it instantly 
sits bolt-upright, turns its dreadful-looking face on 
its tormentor, and shoots out of the top of each 
hcrn 8 waving scarlet, sting-like thread. 

As a rule, the enemy retreats in great fright, 
believing it is about to be pounced upon, bitten, and 
stung to death. Yet in sober truth the artful cater- 


illar is practising bluff. 


= 

ts terrible face is a false 

alarm, for it cannot bite 

of) or strike hard enough to 

inflict a wound, and the 

two sting-like scarlet threads 

56eC 5 wave about in the air with- 
, out ejecting any poison. 

; The Long-legged Spider— 


Some Interesting Tricks Practised by Insects to which, by the byc, is no 
Save Themselves from their Eucmies, 


spider at all—ie another 
defenceless creature that 
relies on bluff. In this case all the bluff is in its 
ugly fe. Considered as legs, they are weak, un- 
gainly limbs, easily broken, and frequently in tho 
creaturo’s way when it tries to crawl through crevices. 

But all the world is afraid of those legs. Girls 
and boys run away from them, and every inscct. 
thinks that it must be an uncommonly ferocious and 
terrible spider to have such frightful limbs. Yet, as 
we have already said, not merely is it defenceless, but 
it is not even a spider. 

In a similar way bee-flies play the fool with their 
many foes. Silly little flies they are, if you oaly 
understand them properly. They don’t bile, or sting, 
and are as weak as common house flies. But to 
avoid being snapped up by birds and spiders some 
of them wear yellow coats just like wasps, and others 
wear brown coats just like bees. 

“If I dare to tackle that dreadful creature, I 
shall be stabbed to death,’? says tho timid little 
spider who is too small to tackle wasps, but would 
readily overcome the bce-fly if only he could recognise 
it. “I wish thero were fewer wasps about and mero 
flies,’ says the little tom-tit from his perch on a tree 
as he surveys s garden buzzing with bec-flies all 
pretending to be what he does not eat. 

Many moths and butterflies deceive their enemics 
by protending to be withered leaves or flowcrs, but, 
of course, a large number of insects are quite desti- 
tute of the art of bluff. Perhaps the most prominent 
of these is the house-fly, who may be described as 
the very pattern of foolish honesty. 

One honest insect makes another's dinner, is the 
tule in the insect world, and in consequence of his 
brazen impudence and his ignorance of bluff the 
common house-fly is more widely caught and devoured 
by spiders, wasps, and birds than almost any other 
insect. 

Bluff is a useful art. 
hypocrisy or deceit. There is nothing malicious or 
harmful in true bluff. It is simply a means of self- 
protection against the slings and arrows of the world, 
and only becomes harmful when mixed up with vanity 
and wilful deception, which are quite different things. 
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THERE is a distinct body, 


rything, and 


e very word ‘“amu-c- 
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eremiahs—oh, they are 


ha ings, just because you and I ical youn: 
Bretons, ull of animal spirite and dee of tvibg 
generally, dare to spend an occasional sixpence here, a 
shilling there, and eighteenpence round the corner, 
on a couple of hours’ recreation and amusement. 

For that we are labelled football fanatics, music-hall 
maniacs, and theatre thingumbobs, and vivid accounts 
of how some night we shall all be pounced upon in the 
vicinity of Trafalgar Square, by millions of Germans 
hitherto disguised as waitere and purveyors of “The 
Merry Widow” waltz, laid on our b and have 
German double-shuffles performed on our chests, are 
forced under our noses. 

The whole Ma | is too screamingly funny to be 
seriously considered, and one’s only excuse for noticing 
it can be to prove its utter absurdity. 

Now to dissect the allegations of the Anti-Amuse- 
mene Association, alias the frightened of the Father- 
land. 

First of all, roughly one million of us are dubbed 
football fanatics. We are ecgrnfully tu:d that we 
spend about two hours—think of it, two hours!—a 
week in watching a game that we ought to be playing 
ourselves; that we spend money in eo. doing that 
would otherwise be put to another, and presumably, 
nobler purpose ; that we are indulging in “artificial 
excitement” ; that—oh, that we are a hopelessly bad 
lot! The answers to these indictments are easy and 
convincing. 

Firstly, the majority of those who watch }:rofessional 
football are either past their playing days, or else are 
not good enough to play for any team. 

Secondly, wherever football comes, down go the 
celaeny afternoon takings of the local “pubs” with a 

ang. 


Annoyed by Our Old Friend, the ‘‘PET PESSI. 
MIST,” an Optimistic Reader has sent us the 
foliowing Cheerful Article. 


ol 
souls out over the alleged follies of the age. 
Goaded on by the blubbering blurtings of that hope- 
less idiot, the Pet Pessimist, one can well imagine 
them resigning themsclves to all sorts of impossible 


Thirdly, ninety-nine per 
cent. of the people who 
wateh football, do so for 
the same reason that 
croakers croak — because 
they like to. They don’t 
find that the “ artificial 
excitement” spoils their 
sleep or their appetite, or 
sen them into mad- 
houses. 
rey OS, Tal 

lots,” but footba 
certainly didn’t make them so. j 

But the Anti-Amusement Association does not stop 
there. It goes on to allege that football makes men 
risk their jobs; that a man will “play truant” to 
get away to a mid-week match. 

And that is just where the A.-A.A. again displays its 
supreme ignorance of facts. 

In the great industrial centres of the North and 
Midlands, there is practically no mid-week football of 
any importance played. The clubs find it does not 
Py: ondon is the only place where Monday and 

ednesday matches have any real hold. 

And, even then, the people who attend these games 
are not the same people who frequent the various 
grounds on Saturdays. Monday end mid-week 
spectators, it may interest the thumbs-down tribe to 
know, are largely composed of compositors, railway 
men, insurance agents, and other “make my own 
time” men; night servants, ’busmen on vacation, 
early-closers, policemen off duty, and) others who have 
the afternoon off in any circumstances. 

As to the game encouraging betting—well, book- 
makers notoriously fight shy of it, and the occasional 

tanner” between individuals is hardly likely to 
wreck many happy homes. 

And what if we do “do” a theatre or a mveic-hall 
now and then? Ye gods! what are we, please? Aren't 
we just normal human beings with that heaven-scnt 
faculty that finds its natural outlet in relaxation an 
laughter after business hours? 

Of course we are, just as the double-shufflins 
Germans, the Americans, the Chinese, and all the rest 
of our alleged enemies are; and as the ancient Grecks 
and Romans were. 

Do the former sit with long faces in dark corners 
every afternoon and evening “off,” polishing up their 
blunderbusses, ready for an instant call to invade 
Britain? Did the latter have no games, no Coliseum, 
no convivial sing-songs after tea of the period? 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


THERE was no other Master Bailey at Dr. Barnacle’s 
Academy for Young Gentlemen. But the other pupils, 
having in mind the fame of a hero of popular song, 
decided that the new boy must be Bailey, junior. And 
Bailey, junior, he remained until the end of the chapter. 

Ile was a emall boy, with a decidedly pug nose and a 
manner which can be but inadequately suggested by the 
term aggressive. He arrived at the school in a brand new 
snit and a silk hat. He was accompanied by Mrs. Bailey’s 
eclicitor, who had consented to introduce him to a 
tcholastic atmosphere, and was unequivocally relieved to 
transfer him to the care of Dr. Barnacle. 

Dr. Barnacle was a t man, with an imposing 
presence and a bald head, which metaphorically exuded 
wisdom. Ordinary people were impressed by him. But 
Master Bailey did not appear at all impressed. 

“Request Mr. Philpotts to kindly come to me.” 

The order went forth from the doctor’s study. It was 
an order which had a trick of issuing from that apart- 
ment when the head master desired to transfer to other 
paige difficulties which he had not leisure to negotiate 
simselr. 

Mr. Frederick Philpotts was the under-master. He was 
a little man, with a kind heart and straw-coloured hair, 
which latter he vainly endeavoured to keep in order. He 
was perpetually struggling to maintain a prim demeanour 
which was the merest counterfeit of sternness. 

“Ah! Er—yes!” said the doctor when the under- 
master presented himself. “This, Mr. Philpotts, is the 
new pupil, Master Bailey ——” 

“ Master Thomas George Bailey,” amended the new 


pupil. 

He eyed the under-master with unconcealed suspicion. 
He se attempt to remove himself from the chair on 
which he was sitting, with his feet hone several inches 
above the floor. He was playing with a gold watch-guard, 
which was much too massive and valuable to be compatible 
with his tender onl : 

“JT ghall be obliged, Mr. Philpotts, if you will kindly 
take charge of Master Bailey, and introduce him to hie 
future companions and environments,” said the doctor. 
“2 may mention that he has not hitherto been to any 
echool—” 

“Ma said I was too refined to mix with common boys.” 
declared Bailey, junior. “She said ery was the lest 
companion for me, and I couldn't stick Mary, so ¥ was 
sent here.” 

Dr. Barnacle frowned. But he was tolerant, even if 
there was a suspicion that he was anxious to terminate 
the interview. 

“We must make allowances for extreme youth and in- 
experience,” be obeerved, with a smile which he kept for 
the special benefit of new boys and their parents. 
“ Doubtless time will work wonders with our young friend. 
He is, I may add, the only son of Mr. Ba ley—the Mr. 


Bailey——” 

. Who left the money,” supplemented Master Bailey. 

’ Mr, Philpotts conducted his charge from the study. It 
was obvious that Master Bailey had been accustomed to 
having so much of his own way hitherto that there had 
been no more of that commodity for him to desire. 

“Yon treat me well, or I’ll write home and say I’ve 
got to be taken away from here,” Digi sulky warning. 
‘1 wouldn't let Mary put on me, and it’s not likely I'm 
going to let you do it. you know.” . 

Mr. Philpotts was breathing rather hard, and his heart 
was beating fast. The doctor's last words were echoing 
in his ears. 

“The Mr. Bailey!” 

The name of Bailey and a huge balance at the bank were 
synonymous just then in the public press. : 

The late Mr. Bailey had made money out of everything 
he had touched, and he had touched a great many things. 
Ile had left his son and his widow between them a 
fortune the extent of which had caused little Mr. Phil- 
potts to gasp when he read it in the papers. 

Money in bulk, as being something he had no personal 
experience of, frightened the under-master. To him it 
stood for a vague but terrible power, which put the many 
at the mercy of the few. To him a million in golden 
eovereigns was something stupendous, awful, which an 
ordinary mortal would do well not to go too near, lest it 
crushed him. His own salary was so modest that it cost 
him many hceurs cf thought to decide how to best manage 


on what was left out of it after he had paid for the | 


support of a cripyled sister. 
Your dishes se jolly ecedy, ain't they?” demanded 
Master Bailey critically. “Ain't you got a Sunday suit? 
Mr. Philpotts pointed out that personalities in small 
boys were un-lesirable. He strove hard to be dignified 
and collected, but it was a hard task. He was fascinated 
by Master Bailey. There is no other word for it. He 
could scarcely realise that in days to come the grubby 
hand he held in his own weuld come to wield the power 
When it was bigger, it would be 


illions. 
of the golden millions TEE many af i 


a hand of fate, emblematic of weal or 
fellow rortals. . 
Tho thought made Mr. Philpotts 
Not to put too fine a point on it, 
popular at Dr. Barnacle’s. 


dizzy. 
Master Bailey was not 
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He had come to tho school 
labouring under the delusion 
that he was going to do just as 
ho liked, and that the mere 
mention of the money bebind 
him would be euficient to 
carry any point in his favour. 
When undeceived. he did not 
accept the inevitable in a good 
spirit. 

As his fellow pupils differed 
strongly with him on his 
favourite subjects, there was 
trouble. It was frequently 
the duty of Mr. Philpotts to 
rescue him from tribulation 
in a wrathful and dishevelled 
condition. It also fell to 
the lot of the under-master to have a good deal to do with 
the new pupil. Uninvited, he received the confidences of 
Master Bailey, and in all these confidences there was an 
ever-recurring echo of the name of Mary. 

Bailey, jumor’s, opinion of Mary was low. He did not 
disguise the fact. is reminiscencés of her were 60 con- 
temptuous that be refused to enter into definito details 


Results. 


touching her. He confined himself to generalities. 
Mr. Philpotts could quite imagine Mary in his mind’s 
eye. She vis a governess, of course. More likely than 


not, she was a crushed, faded little thing, who had been 
snubbed and slighted in the rich family. She couldn't 
have been treated well, or her former pupil would not 
have referred to her in the terms he did. Teeyand doubt 
she had been overwhelmed by the million, which had 
oppressed her all the more because it belonged to other 
people. Badly paid, homesick, and probably shabby. 
his was the vision which Mr. Philpotts conjured up. 

He was very sorry for Mary. He could sympathise with 
her. It was easy for him to put himself in her place, 
because he knew exactly what her feelings must be. His 
ovn situation at the school was not a bed of roses by any 
means. Dr. Barnacle did not dream of being unkind, but 
he was the sort of man who could be oppressive without 
knowing it; and the boys were trying. Amd Mr, Phil- 
potts’ modest salary and threadbare clothes made hin teel 
that there was a bond of union between himself and the 
governess, 

He was very lonely at the school. The crippled sister 
was far away. He had no cther relations. or had he 
any friends to distract his attention. He foll into a way 
of thinking about Mary—about the girl he had never seen. 
It was absurd, of course. Dr. Barnacle would have been 
ponderously surprised to have known that his assistant 
was guilty of such a thing. 

But it was very pleasant. 

It was strangely pleasant. When there was a difficulty 
which puzzled him, or when he had been made uncomfort- 
able on slighted, it was quite a surprising consolation to 
imagine that Mary would thave been sympathetio and 
understood all about it. 

She was poor and slighted herself. That widow with 
all the money had made her life hard, and had not pro- 
tected her from the bullying of Master Bailey. She would 
have had a fellow-feeling for him, ‘had she een aware of 
his existence, just as he had a fellow-feeling for her. 

It was more pleasant after something happened. 
_ One afternoon Bailey, junior, wae kept in to do some 
lines as'a punishment. r. Philpotts was also kept a 

isoner in the classroom, having to correct some exercises. 

@ new pupil was a long time in reporting the com- 
pletion of his task, though he appeared unwontedly 
industrious. 

Presently the under-master looked over his shoulder to 
mark progress. The pupil started guiltily. He had been 
surreptitiously e ed in making a far from flatteri 
copy of a whi bosraph. He knocked it to the floor with a 
jerk of his elbow. 

Mr. Philpotte picked it up. 

It was coiled and smudged, but the under-master did 
not think of this. It was the photograph of a pretty girl, 
with tender eyes, in a plain white frock. Scrawled on the 
back in large, unformed characters was the name: 
Mary Desmond. 

“ Bailey,” said the under-master judicially, “this is not 
performing your task.” 

Bailey, junior, scowled rebelliously. Then a light of 
hope broke through the gloom of his despondency. He 
had seen the strange light in Mr. Philpotts’ eyes as he 
looked at the photograph. 

“Y’ve done half, and I'm beastly tired,” he said. 
“Took here, you let me off the rest, and you can have 
that, I don’t want it.” 

It was altogether wrong. If not actually compounding 
a felony, it was a flagrant case of winking at a dereliction 
of duty. Mr. Philpotts endeavoured to be righteously 
wrath. But he happened to look at the photograph again. 
Then he fell. 

Bailey, junior, was making a hurried exit from the 
classroom, when the voice of the under-master recalled 


m. 

“ Miss—Miss Desmond has left your mother?” 

Bailey, junior, bagel Te scv.tched his head. 

“Who are you king about?" he demanded _sus- 

iciously. “I don’t know any Miss Desmond.” Then 
inspiration broke on him. “Oh, it’s Mary you mean!” 
he said, with a grin. “No, she’s aot left ma, and isn’t 
cing to. They're coming to live near the echool. Ma 
as bought the Knoll. She wants to be near me, where I 
can go home for week-ends.” 

The Knoll was the largest house for miles round the 
school, and was incircled by an extensive park, to which 
the public were admitted. Littlo Mr. Philpotts thrilled 
at the intelligence, a!though ho had no desire to see Mra. 
Bailey. 

Tn the same fashion as he had conjured up the vision of 
Mary Desmond, he had formed an imaginary picture of 
the rich widow. Truth to tell, it was not an engaging 
picture, for he could not conceive how she conld be any- 
thing but overbearing, purse-proud, and karshly despotic. 


, for or against “ The Priest,” Arthur Applin’s new serial story. 


Middle-aged, too, in all probability, and not beautiful. 
It was rather unfair of him; but people with money cannot 
expect everything, not even the good opinicn of those 
who have never seen them. 

But Mr. Philpotts did not think twice about Mrs. 
Bailey. Mary was coming to live near the school—Mary, 
whose rait he kept locked up in the desk ia his litt!e 
room, jealously hidden from everybody. . 

He confided in the photograph. How stealthily he 
brought it from its hiding-place, how gently he handled 
it, how hungeily he looked at it! Sometimes—ch, blush 
for Mr. Philpotts!—he talked to it and pretended that it 
talked to him. It was disgraceful conduct on the part of 
an instructor of youth. 

Yet, curiously enough, he was in no hurry to go to the 
| eta after it was announced that tho widow had taken up 

er abode at the Knoll. He was afraid of Mrs. Bailey. 
He was relieved that she did not visit the school. She 
invited Dr. Barnacle to call, but the head master was not 
in the habit of confiding to his assistant, so Mr. Philpotte 
heard nothing about Mrs, Bailey. 

At last he went to the park. He chose an evening after 
dusk, so that there should be less danger of mecting the 
formidable widow. He only wanted to see the house where 
“ehe” lived. He fell in with nobody the first time, nor 
on the second or third repetition of his expedition, Then 
he was bolder, and went one afternoon. 

Of course, he met her. He was bound to do that. Fate 
had ordained that he should. She was in the white frock, 
and she was distressed. She ‘had lost her dog. The un- 
pearl little beast, not knowing when ho had the luck to 

in good company, had run away from her. 

She asked him if he had seen the lost treasure. To 
helped her to look for it. Ho felt he would have helped 
her to look for a Bengal tiger if she had wished him to. 
He found the flufiy mass of black fur after scrambling 
through a tangle of brambles. He didn’t know his face 
ace hands were scratched when she rewarded him with a 
smile. 

They met again, naturally. He fell intoa aay of going 
to the park on half-holidays. At first she seemec surprised 
to see hin, and then took the meetings as a matter of 
course. They became good friends. Mr. Philpotts forgot 
to be prim, and became confidential. 

He told her about his sister and his troubies; 
last, because she had listened to him so age he told 
her how sorry he was for her, and how he knew how 
trying it must be to be poor and a dependant in a family 
where there was so much money. 

She looked puzzled at this, but agreed with him, and 
when he added how grateTul he was to think that ho had 
not got a million and had no chance of coming into 
possession of one, she said he was very wise. 

But the never told her about the photograph, nor how 
he loved her. He loved the ground she walked on; but 
there was the crippled sister, and his salary was so emall 
and his cts so poor. 

At jenst, be id not, tell her for quite a long time. But 
thero came a fateful day when he was late in going to the 
park, As he approached the glade in which they usually 
met he heard a voico. It was that of Bailey, junior, rude 
and sulky and defiant, and it eaid : 

“JT won't! Not me! Why should I do it for you? 


Who are you, anyhow?” 

“Oh, Tommy, Tommy! Whata dreadful boy you are!” 

It was her voice this time, and it was tremulous and 
there were tears behind it. Little Mr. Philpotte suddenly 
felt that he had grown big all at once in some astonishing 
way. His chest swelled. He strode into the glade, and, 
taking Bailey, junior, by the collar, shook that young 

entleman aa he had never been shaken before. Then he 
cronped him, and held out both his hands to the girl in 
ne Mare, Mar shan’t b f it!” he 

" A , you "t bear any more of it!’ 
eaied. ME oe a Come away with me from all the 
insults and drudgery—away from those who don’t value 

ou. I'm poor, but I'll work hard for you, and we ehall 
be happy together. You will come, won't you?” 
He didn’t understand her at all. Her eyes were bright 
with tears when she pat her own hands in his. But she 
was laughing, too—only it was a tender, rippling laugh. 

“Of course, I'll come,” she said. 
why didn’t you ask me before?” 

Then Mr. Philpotts put his arms round her and kissed 
her. He secmed to hold her for quite a long while. Buta 
voice broke in on his bliss. It was once more the voice of 
Bailey, junior, expostulating and somewhat disdainful : 

“Here, I say! What do you want kissing my ma for? = 

Mr. Philpotts turned hastily. Confronting him was 
Bailcy, junior, and by the side of Bailey, junior, was a 
very small girl with a doll and round cyes. 

“T want to know, you know,’ said Bailey, junior. 
“ And Mary wants to know, too. Don’t you, Mary?” 

Ie appealed to the small girl in a masterful tone. Mr. 
Philpotts gas and turned pale. Ho looked at tho girl 
in the white frock. 

is Mary!” he echoed. “If that is Mary, who are you? 
Not——” 

Tho girl laughed again. Then she put her hands on the 
little under-master’s shoulders and kissed him. 

“Yes,” she said. “I’m the dreadful Mrs. Bailey! I'm 
not Tommy's mother, but Mr. Bailey's eecorl wife. 1 
knew the mistake you were making, but T knew, too, that 
vou would never ask me if you knew who T really was. 


and at 


“You silly fellow, 


‘And I wanted—I wanted—I wanted somehcdy to help me 
to manage Tommy and do good with #1! the mony. i'm 
afraid they're both too much for me hy myself.” 

For a minute, for just a minute longer, little Mr. 
Philpotts was more frichtened of the miv.i than he hal 
ever heen. Then he remembered that ho had grown quite 


big, or felt as if he had. ; 
‘And ho kissed Mrs. Bailey, and he didn't mind in the 
least that Bailey, junior, and even Mary were looking on. 


net $e 


“Tat man ig an ornament to socicty.” 
“T guppose 80. Nobody secms to have any use for 
him.” 


Don’t forget to send us a postcard. 
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“A Peep Into the Paint Shop of a Motor Factory. 


Ture is one class of workers who, in Britain at 
Ieast, do not fear unemployment. They are the 
ekilled painters and varnishers who give the finish- 
ing touches to the body of the high-grade motor-car. 
The enormous growth of the motor industry has 
created a demand for these men that is nowhere 
nearly met. 

Manufacturers throughout the country are con- 
stantly on the watch for the right men, and while 
they are looking for them they run the painting 
departments of their business at a big loss. For a 
bungler in the paint shop can in a couple of days 
make a big hole in the profits of the rest of the 
establishment. 

At the best, there is always an element of chance 
in the painting of carriages and motor-cars. The 
work requires a special knack, special training, and 
care that never for a moment relaxes. A single mis- 
take or a slight accident may mean that the whole 
tedious process has to be done again. 


Dust the Destroyer. 


The painter has one ever-present enemy—dust. A 
single speck of dust will ruin the effect of perhaps a 
week or a fortnight of hard and skilled work. And 
the damage is even worse when the varnishing stage 
is reached. Extraordinary precautions, therefore, 
are taken to prevent the dust from entering. 

When varnishing begins, the room is locked against 
all intruders; tho cracks of the windows and doors 
are stopped with felt or paper; the floors, walls, and 
window-sills are sprinkled with water, and the whole 
place is vigilantly searched for flies and other insects. 

If a speck of dust settles while the varnish is wet, 
it will raise a lump that stands out in glaring con- 
trast with the rest of the surface. A fly alighting on 
the varnish will cause an upheaval relatively as great 
as a sun-spot. And sudden changes of temperature 
may cause unequal drying, and a network of un- 
sightly cracks will result. . 

In none of these cases is it possible to patch up or 
gloss over the defect. The whole thing has to be 
put in hand again, if the finished car is to be a 
creditable production. 


Three Painting Rooms. 


Sometimes the precautions are even more elaborate. 
At the works of one well-known firm, whose cars 
are celebrated for the perfection of their finish, the 
dust is fought by the use of hermetically-sealing 
doors and windows, a flooring of specially manu- 
factured material, and an ingenious hydraulic 
arrangement, which keeps on walls and floors a thin 
film of distilled water. This film of water instantly 
arrests any speck of foreign matter which may happen 
to intrude. 

In all up-to-date establishments the painting depart- 
ment consists of three rooms, each devoted to a dis- 
tinct process in the painting of the cars. In the 
first room the ground work is prepared and brought 
into condition for receiving the later coats of colour. 

The car next passes into the second shop, where 
the successive coats of colour are applied. When 
these are dry, it is removed to the third apartment 
for varnishing. Coat after coat of fine varnish is 
laid on, and then “rubbed down” until the stage is 
reached when the final coat is applied. 

But right up to the last moment the finisher always 
has to guard against a speck of dust. For, as has 
beon remarked, should one settle on his work, he 
cannot flick it away and patch up that portion of 
an otherwise immaculate job; the entire coating has 
to be burned off down to the lead, and the work 
dono over again. 


Varnishing Brushes. 


The car muy be lodged in badly ventilated quarters, 
in which case the petrol fumes will affect the gum or 
resin in the varnish, and cause it to turn yellow. 
In either event, the painter is blamed, and all his 
eloquence is needed to convince the owner that he 
is not in any way at fault. 

Another little difficulty occurs in the matter of 
brushes. A good set of four varnishing brushes, of 
genuine badger hair, can be bought for twenty-five 
shillings or thereabouts. But the buying of the 
brushes only begins the operation. 

A new brush is worse than useless to a painter of 
carriages or motor-cars. Before it can be used on 
such fine work as his, it must be seasoned, or, as he 
would say, “worked up.” 

It takes years of continuous use for a brush to 
become properly “worked up,” and when that stago 
is reached the value of the brush is tremendously 
increased. As much as £20 has been asked and given 
for a set of four seasoned varnishing brushes, and 
th» buyer considered that he had made a bargain. 


MarL-OEDER and general ras 
advertising differ from each },, ov 
other in the following fre 
manner: By the former 
method the articles adver- 
tised can be purchased only 
directly through the post at 
the address mentioned in the 
advertisement; this allows 
a would-be purchaser no 
opportunity of first seein 
the advertised articles, an 


Post’ Frauds 


Telling How Mail-order Swindicrs 
nwary, 


a. The advertisement was 
literally correct. Professor 
Huxley had two hands. The 
* mannikins” (or rather the 
fleshy part of them) would 
bleed when cut, and so on, 
Need more be said P 
Patriots and lovers of 
pictures were neatly caught 
Entrap the an advertisement which 
offered a beautiful steel 
engraving of King 


in some instances conveys but a vague idea of their | Edward VII. for a few shillings. 


description. 

By the second fiethod it is possible to purchase the 
advertised goods at local agents stocking the same, or 
at branch establishments a the advertising firm. 

There are unscrupulous persons who employ the 
mail-order method for the pu of imposing upon 
the credulity of the unwary. Of course, it is almost 
needless to mention that this abuse is, fortunately, 
more the exception than the rule. 

Many mail-order firms of high repute sell only 
in this manner, and their annual turnover amounts 
to many thousands. 

This system of selling goods is carried to perfection 
in America, where wale are sent thousands of miles 
to customers, who are taught by advertisement only 
to know exactly the kinds of they are pur- 
chasing. They implicitly trust the advertisers. 

Now for the other side of mail-order advertising— 
the fraudulent. Many people will recall a flagrant 
instance which was both original and daring in its 
conception. The article advertised was called a 
“Manx Mannikin.’”? The name alone was sufficient 
to arouse curiosity; but the advertisers ventured 
further, and gave some very “interesting informa- 
tion’’ concerning their novelty. 

Their advertisements boldly stated that Professor 
Huxley possessed two of them; that thousands were to 
be found in certain he in the Isle of Man. 

They were susceptiblo to pain, would bleed if pricked 
or cut, were covered with skin like our own, would 
remain alive under water, were capable of living as 
long as any human being; and many more tit-bits 
which would arouse the curiosity of the most uncon- 
cerned and disinterested person on this earth. The 
bait took. 

Each purchaser received a small box containing 8 
miniature wig and pair of whiskers, a small papier- 
maché nose with attached wire for fixing purposes, 
and a few coloured paints. With these he tad & make 
his closed hand represent the caricature of an old 
man’s face. This comprised the ‘‘ Manx Mannikin.” 


Lots of girla envy the 
engaged girl—how lucky 
she is to bave a lover, one 
who has actually pop 
the question. So they 
think, but they are not {i 
altogether right, for the 
candid truth is that the 
engaged girl is rather tc 
be pitied than envied, 
although tbat may seem 


MIS, 


strange. ; 

Immediately a girl becomes engaged she is seized 
with a haunting fear, and it is perfectly true that 
ninoty-nine engaged girls out of every hundred worry 
themselves over the question, “Will I ever be 
married?” - 

You sce, an engagement is not a marriage, and 
to be engaged does not in any way guarantee that 
you will marry one day. Lots of girls forget that, 
but the engaged girl never does. No, it does not 
worry her until she is really engaged, but after that 
it is ever before her. 

There is always tho chance that an engagement 
may be broken, and I have known girls who pon- 
dered long and seriously over the question of what 
exactly would happen if their engagements came to 
be broken—would they bo ridiculed, scoffed and 
sneered at; indeed, might they not require to leave 
the district altogether? 

That is ono of the penalties of being engaged— 
you never know the day and hour when you may be 
disengaged, so to speak. And there is another cross 
which your engaged girl has to bear, one altogether 
unsuspected till sho is engaged, and it is this, that 
the most gentle young man, he who is ever contented 
and always pcacenble, is quite liable to evolve into 
a demon and a despot immediately a girl promises 
to marry him. 

He wants to assume proprietary rights before he 
has any real right to do so, and expects tho girl to 
accept his word as final on any matter that may 
crop up. 

And the worst of it is that tho girl usually falls 
in with his views, and, far from enjoying the engage- 
ment period, finds that she is hemmed in on every 
side. She must not speak to this man, nor may she 
recognise that other one when she meets him in the 
streets; such and such a girl is no compsnion for 
her, and forthwith must she give up going about 
with some other girl, and so on. 

Then your engaged girl learns to be very sus- 


ypity the 
Eng aged 


By Our Heart Specialist, 


The purchasers must have admired the ingenuity and 
truthfulness of the advertiser when they each received 
an unused halfpenny postage stamp containing His 
Majesty’s head. 

A glaring instance of fraud by post was that 
perpetrated by a certain concern in the States. They 
advertised a cure for s particular complaint, the said 
cure consisting solely of salt and water. A profitable 
business resulted therefrom, until the tal authori- 
ties discovered the fraud and estopped the advertisers’ 
mail. 

The latter proved themselves starter than the 
authorities. ifting to a new address, they altered 
the name of the remedy, changed the wrapper on the 
bottle, and wrote to many of their victims somewhat 
in the following strain : 

‘© We have heard that you have been defrauded by 
Dr. So-and-So. You have our sincere sympathy. 
Knowing that you suffer from some supposed incur- 
able disease, we take this opportunity of offcring 
you what we believe to be the only available 
remedy.” 

Incredible as it may seem, hundreds of previous 
victims fell again into the trap. 

Many readers of mail-order advertisements have 
innocently sent a few ca ae for a complete sewing- 
machine, and were surprised—not to say disgusted— 
to receive in return an ordinary sewing-needle. The 
advertisers were beyond tho reach of the law, for it is 
difficult to disprove that a needle is not s complete 
sewing-machine. 

If you were offered a suite of parlour furniture, 
exactly as pictorially described in the advertisement, 
for the sum of one guinea, you naturally would con- 
clude that some mistake had been made; but such an 
offer was actually made, and hundreds sent their 
money. 

They received the furniture, neatly packed—each 
piece being exactly like the picture in the advertise- 
ment. But the gulled customers had no use for dolls’ 
house furniture. 


4 picious; it is not | 
ere she recognises the f 
that to talk freely may be 
disastrous; thus, she con- 
verses with a girl one even- 
ing, and some _ trifling 
remark is made; it reaches 
-Se her lover's ears, and, lo 
and behold, a keen cross- 
Pally. ut. eyege gid 

, an en, gir! 
has rf be most careful of 
what she says, in case it reaches her lover’s ears— 
mark this—in a twisted form, for be it remembered 
that girls are very prone to interfering between 
lover and swectheart if given the chance. 

Without any doubt, an engaged girl finds herself 
sadly hampered and curtailed, and her liberty of 
specch and action much interfered with, but fow 
girls think of these things before the engagement— 
they think of them pao soon after, however ! 

Perhaps you may have noticed—I have, anyhow— 
that a girl seems to age a good deal sometimes be- 
tween engagement day and the wedding morn— 
age, I mean, in a most marked way, and not in a 
natural manner at all, and the more prolonged the 
engagement is the worse is the effect upon the girl. 

ut this ageing process is not to be marvelled at 
when one considers what the young woman has to 
undergo. For one thing, granted that the engage- 
ment is a prolonged one, she is ever being twitted 
anent her wedding by her chums asking imperti- 
nently when it is coming off. 

And every now and again the engaged girl is 
taken aside by elderly females, married and other- 
wise, and severely admonished as to her behaviour 
once she is a wife. She is told what she must do, 
and what she must not, and one way or another it 
a i) to be wondered at if she sickens somewhat at 
it all. 

And married ladies, not elderly, take her aside 
and talk gently to her, shaking their heads all the 
time; she is informed darkly that “she will know 
what it means later on,’’? and with ominous looks 
ad tell her that she will have her eyes opened then 
with a vengeance, And, really, the girl begins to 
wonder if she has done right in becoming engaged. 

Of course, she is happy enough in a certain way, 
but there are many drawbacks, and that is one of 
the chief reasons in favour of short engagements; 
the longer the engagement, the greater amount of 
suffering has the bride-to-be to undergo. 


Paragraph: A flower, when offered in the bud. is no vain sacrifice, 
Changelet: A tip, when offered to the waiter, is no returnable thing. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
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Ir was pare luck—fate—vwhat you wi!l—that took the 

oung man on to the ground of the famous West End 
Football Club that afternoon. 

‘As a journalist eager for copy, it was, of course, his 
custom to go anywhere and everywhere, likely and un- 
likely; but, still, it was certainly passing strange that his 
6 should lead him there on such a—as it turned out 
to be—momentous occasion. 

The famous professionals were out at ball-practice— 
shooting at goal chieily—when he strolled on to the 

und. He took up a position behind the net and 
watched them. 

Shot after shot went through the posts. Obviously the 
man under tho bar at the moment had but a most 
elementary idea of the art of goalkeeping. Soon another 
took his place. He, too, rarely stopped anything, while a 
third would-be custodian shaped no better. 

The young journalist began to chafe at all this incom- 
petence; he itched to try his own hand. 

A short, stout, ruddy-faced man came and stood beside 
him. He had “trainer” written all over him. 

“Well, I’m blowed! I’d eat my ‘at if I couldn't do 
better’an that meself!” he ejaculated to no one in 
particular. 

“Trying 
pleasantly. 

“Tryin’ to find a goalkeeper,” replied the trainer 
shortly. 

“Why? What's the trouble? Someone crocked ?” 

“James an’ Smith is both laid up, both our amatoors is 
playin’ for their own clubs in cup ties, and we ain't got 
anyone else with a bloomin’ idea of it for Saturday. *Ang 
it, Joe! Why don't you get in front of the ball?” This 
to the fourth man to go between the posts. 

The young man laughed. 

“You're right,” he said; “none of ’em do seem to have 
much notion of it. I wouldn't mind having a try myself. 
foe I know as much about it as your fmend Joe, 
there.” 

Tho sight of the beautiful stretch of grecn turf and the 
whizz and “plunk” of the ball suddenly brought back all 
his enthusiasm for the game, and he spoke cn an impulse. 

The trainer eyed his splendidly-made frame for an 
instant. 

“Ever done any?” he grunted. 

“A bit,” said the young man, “ for——” He hesitated. 

“Take your coat horf an’ ‘ave a try, then,” said the 
trainer, breaking in. “’Ere, Joe, get out an’ let this 
gen’elman ’ave a go" 

‘Three minutes later the trainer was, together with the 
West End players, rubbing his eyes with astonishment. 

In another three minutes Harris, the famous old Inter- 
national, who was the team manager of the West End 
Club, was watching, with a critical and admiring eye, the 
unknown young man’s work. 

After he had seen him get half-a-dozen absolutely 
different sort of shots, stop and clear them in the most 
scientific, expert, and clean way imaginable, he slapped 
the trainer on the back and said: “ You're a genius, Bob! 
The man’s an absolutely first-class goalkeeper, or I know 
nothing about the game.” 

Bob nodded. 

“Thought you'd like im,” he said. “Got a form 

9” 


a! Me ; 
“Yes; I'll get him to come to the office and talk things 
over.” 

“Four pounds a week,” said Harris ten minutes after- 
watds when he and the young man were together in the 
office underneath the grand stand. “We are absolutely 
at our wits’ ends for a goalkeeper at the moment. You 
obviously are one.” @ young man bowed slightly. 
“You must have played in first-class football, from your 
style”—the other nodded an affrmative—“ and therefore 
you will really be doing us a great favour by accepting 
my offer. What do you say?” . . 

The young jo ist did not reply immediately. He 
was thinking hard. Four pounds a week, even if it only 
lasted until the end of April, would make an enormous 
difference to him—and Sybil. It would mean the difier- 
ence between a hard struggle to make ends meet and 
comparative ease and comfort. . 

On the other hand, there was his pride to consider. 
Professional football playing is hardly classed among the 
occupations followed a Charterhouse and Oxford man 
whose father is—— But, hang it all, why should he con- 
sider his father at all? His father not considered 
him or his happiness @ short year age, and, once more 
acting on the impulee of the moment, he made up his 
mind to take the West End Club's offer. 

“Thank you very much,” he said to the manager. “I 
eccept.” 

arris rubbed his hands together. : 

“Good!” he said. “I'll gct you to sign on now, and, 
as I am sole selector of the team, I will put you down 
for Saturday against the Villa, Mr.—er—— 

“ M‘Gregor—Archibald M‘Gregor,” eaid the young man 
after an instant’s pause. 

Harris looked at him keenly. 

“Of course, it’s nene of my 


to find hidden talent?” asked the young man 


business what you call 


Coal keeper 


A Football Story Telling of a 
Momentous Accident. 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


ourself,” he remarked ; “ but 

tt wasn’t M‘Gregor at Queen’s 
<=" Club last March, was it?” 
MARTY There was the suspicion of 
ey : smile about the humorous 
7% Anne corners of his mouth. 

Iw ee The other started slightly, 
but he looked straight at the 
manager as he answered. 

“Sometimes,” he said, 
“ circumstances alter —names.” 

The manager nodded. 

“I understand,” he re- 
marked; “andeo far as lam con- 
cerned all I know of youis what 
I have seen this afternoon.” 

They shook hands. 

e 


Archie, if never actually in sore financial straits, had 
had @ pretty lean time since marrying Sybil. She wae a 
charming and adorable girl, and, like so many of the 
nicest girls one meets, had practically no money of her 


own, 

It was chiefly this reason that made Archie’s father so 
dead against tke alliance—he had what the world terms 4 
“ood match” in view for his only son—and when, soon 
after he came down from Oxford, Archie announced his 


| fixed intention of making Sybil his wife the eld man was 


furious. 

Ho might have been more reasonable if his wife had 
been there to stick up and plead for the boy, but, un- 
happily, Archic’s mother had been dead several years. 

The differenco of opinion between father and scn 
ultimately led to the latter Icaving the paternal abode 
and severinz all ties or connection therewith altogether 
just before he was married. In return his father stopped 
payment of his, until then, quarterly lundred pounds 
allowance to his son’s banking account, 

Thus Archie's position before he signed on as a pro- 
fessional goalkeeper to the West End team was a ceriain 
£100 a yerr from “dividends,” plus what he could make 
at ‘ free-lance” journalism. 

Sybil was immensely aroused whon Archie wandered 
back to their modest little apartments and casually 
remarked that he “had become a pro. footballer at four 
quid a week.” She—and he, too, for that matter—had 
been blessed with rather more than the usual sense cf 
humour. Two people of their birth and breeding could 
have never married and lived amicably together in the 
circumstances in which Sybil and Archie did, otherwise. 

Sybil was greatly excited as she sat in the huge grand 
stand on Saturday. She had cften seen Archie play foot- 
ball during his ‘Varsity days, of course; but somehow 
things were different to-day. 

Perhaps the immense crowd: had something te do with 
her feeling. Fifty thousan:l enthusiastic human beings, 
all swayed with tho same intens passion, can generate 
excitement as a great power-station can generate elec- 
tricity. There is something almost uncknny zbout each. 

Most of the fifty thousand—at any rate, those who were 
in Sybil’s vicinity—appearcd to have no other topio than 
that of the new goalkeeper. No one seemed to have ever 
heard of A. M‘Gregor as a “big” footballer. Even the 
learned gentlemen whose columns are the most popular 
and best read of any in their respective morning papers 
had been unable to throw any light on the subject of his 
personality or antecedents. 

Therefore interest and excitement were at fever heat 
when the West End captain led his men on the field and 
Archio ran between the posts for the usual preliminary 
practice. 

One hundred thousand eyes were immediately riveted 
on him, and quite a little roar of approval and sympathy 
went up when he sprawled full length and smothered the 
first shot sent at his goal. He evidently knew his 
business, said the crowd one to another. 

The Villa won the toss, and set the West End men to 
play against the wind. 

for the first’ five minutes nothing of much note 


down. Their forwards, splendidly backed up by the half- 
backs, kept the ball well on the ground, and by a series of 
clever passes worked right into the West End goal-mouth. 
On the first occasion the home left-back just got a 
kick in in time, and cleared; on the second occasion a 
fast shot from the centre-forward was just too high. 
Archie’s goal-kick sent the ball back to the halfway line, 
but a minute afterwards the Villa forwards were in full 
ay, again. 
rom outside-right to centre-forward the ball was 
“ naded” along beautifully and put to the inside-left, 
who, from twelve yards out, had a clear shot at Archie's 


goal. 

The wall whizzed low and obliquely for the left-hand 
corner of the net, but the goalkeeper, on his toes, and 
watching every movement of the forward’s as a cab 
will watch a mouse, got to it, and, catching it in the 
— and neatest manner possible, punted well up the 
field. 

Thunders of applause greeted the save, and Sybil ex- 
perienced a thrill of curious and delightful pleasure 
throughout her entire being at the cheers. 

But the visitors were nothing if not persistent. Back 
they came again almost immediately. The ouiside-lett 
forced a corner, and, taking the kick, put the ball right 
into the mass in front of the West End goal. The 
defenders forced it out, but only to the Villa centre- 
half, who took a “first time” shot from twenty yards’ 


6. 
‘The ball came straight and high with tremendous force, 
but Archie, jumping up at tho precise moment, just got 
the tips of his fingers to it, and lifted it over the bar. 
The corner was cleared better this time, and then 
followed some minutes of mid-field play. 
The West End men were scon put upon the defensive 
again, however, and but for Archie's euperb work their 
geal must have fallen several times. 


A bright paper makes a bright lad—-THE SCOUT is radiant 


occurred. Then, however, the visitors began to settle 
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But the goalkee) ot in the way of every attempt te 
beat him. Pail peal wa onsite of shots were dea't 
with in a manner that aroused the vast crowd to 8 state 
bordering almost on hysteria. : 

M-Grecor, the man is two days ago had jeined the 
club in such peculiar and opportune circumstances, was 
provi himself to be the finest goalkeeper that had ever 
worn the famous red and green colours. 5 

One moment he would be dashing out of goal and 
thamping away a high centre from the wing; two seconds 
later he was catching a swift drive from close quarters; 
an instant afterwards going full length and pushing & 
grounder round the post. His was a well-nigh perfect 
exhibition of the great art. 

And then—suddenly, five minutes before half-time— 
came the accident v:hich not only severed his rofessional 
connection with the club, but which had such ar-reaching 
effects on his and Sybil’s future. 

It happened during an in-front-of-goal corner “ mush.” 

The Villa right-half sent the ball well acrors from the 
flag-kick, and Archie, jumping up to fist, missed the bal}, 

, coming down awkwardly, landed on his head. 

He lay almost quite still, moaning slightly, and it was 
immediately realised that he was rather badly hurt. 

Tho referee stopped the game instantly, and gave the 
si to the ambulance men. 

‘here was a elight eympathetic cheer as they rushed 

across the field, and half a minute later anotner little 
burst of hand-clapping arose as the club doctor hurried «n 
the scene. 

An instant’s examination told the dector that the 
accident was a serious one—concussion of the brain prob- 
ably—and he ordered an immediate removal of the patient 
to the dressing-rooms. 

The West End supporters were anything but a cheery 
lot when they went home to tea an hour later, for not 
only had their side lost by three goals to none, but it was 
freely rumoured that the new goalkeeper had died at the 
great hospital to which he had ‘been taken, 


Sir Henry Clegg, the most famous and skilled surzcon 
of the cay, happened (o ke at the hespital in his honorary 
capacity when the case came in. 

he injured young man was, of couree, still in his foot- 
ball clothes, a coup'e of blankets having been wrapped 
around him, and his head and forehead swathed in | 
ban‘lages. | 

Sir Henry, a keen, professional look on his hard, stern 
face, began to carefully remove the Landages. 

He was far too intent upon finding out the nature and 
extent of his patient’s hurt than on anything else just 
then. One injured person was very much like any other 
one to him. 

Suddenly, however, his eye fell upon the features of 
the young man. An exclamation of surprise not unmixcd 
with terror broke from him. Surely this was his son, 
Archie! The eyes were shut and the moustache that the 
boy used to wear wes gone, but, for all that, he was 
practically positive of the identity. 

For a moment he paused, irresolute; then he pulled 
himself together by a great effort of will. 

“ Who is this? hat’s his name?” he asked sharply. 

The nurse did not know. 

“Send and find out at once,” commancad Sir Henry. 

Meanwhile, time was of the utmost itportance. The 
injury was far graver than the club dcctor had at first 
supposed. The skull had been fractured in some way, 
fragments of bone were pressing on the brain, and an 
immediate operation was imperative. 

Sir Henry had successfully performed scores of sin:ilar 
operations without turning a hair, but scinehow the 
prospect of this one gave hin just a susvicion of funk. 
If the young man—his son, so he was almost fully con- 
vinced-_wero to die under it! For an instant the thought 
appalled him, but the return of the nurse saw him his 
own, cool, collected self again. 

“M‘Gregor,” said the nurse, was the injured man’s 
name, and, eo the men who had brought him to!d her, 
ne ze the new professional goalkceper of the West End 

ub. 

Sir Henry listened quietly es he went on with his quick 

reparations for the operation, but made no comment. 

rue, Archie had got his Blue at Oxford as a goalkeeper, 
but the name M‘Gregor conveyed nothing to him. Nor 
could he, although he personally knew but little of the 
game, well imagine his son as a professional at it. Still, 
the likeness was extraordinary. 

Twenty minutes later the fight between Death and the 
great surgeon was over—for the mecment, at any rate. 
Skill and science had apparently got the victory. 

Sir Henry heaved a great sigh of relief when he had 
finishet his work. He had fought the biggest fight of his 
career, and—ho had good reason to believe—won. 

“T will come in during the evening to see how he is 
getting on,” he told the nurse. 

She stared. Such a proceeding on Sir Henry's part wa3 
unprecedented. Why should he take such a great interc:t 
in the case of this unknown man? 

Sir Henry put on hie overcoat and walked downstairs. 
He would immediately motor to the West End ground and 
see what he could find out about M‘Gregor. 

‘As he paesed out of the hospital hie glance met that cf 
@ young lady at the door. 

© recognition was mutual, and each started. 

Sir Henry spoke first. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “Lut aren't you Miss— 
that is, Mrs. Clegg!” 

“Yes, I am Archie's wife,’ she answered quichly and 
with what sounded very like a sob. “How is he? Do 
you know! Have you seen him? (h, do tell me!” 

“ Doing well; 1 think and pray that he will pull 
through,” replied the great man. He spoke quickly and 
avoided her eye. 

“T ehall go back to him now that I am certain,” he said. 

He tcok two paces forward, then stopped. 

Each etood irresolute for a second. Then he turted. 

™ Perhaps you would like to come up, teo,” he suid to 
her in a softer voice. 


with brightness. 
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WASTING TIME, 

As football fighters both 
clubs had achieved dis- 
tinction, and when the luck of the ballot brought 
them together there was much speculation as to which 
team would enter the next round of the Cup competi- 
tion. 

Local rivalry ran riot with the feelings of the 
players, and hard knocks were tho order of the day. 
At half-time cach side had scored a goal, and several 
men had been wounded and winded in the fray. 

Neither sido being able to add to the score, the 
game resolved itself into a free fight. At last’ the 
ball collapsed, and someone volunteered to go for a 
new one. 

“Oh, never mind a ball,’? shouted a player from 
behind a bundle of bandages; “let’s go on with the 
game!” 


COC 
Motorist: “I don’t mind about grown-up people 
and dogs, but do be careful about children and 
babies.” 
Chauffeur: “Yes, them feeding bottles do cut up 
the tyres dreadful.” 
COC 
Tue other morning a milkman, with his ever-ready 
and obliging remark on the weather, knocked at the 
door of one of his most tired customers. 
“Good-morning, ma’am, looks like rain this morn- 
ing, ma’am,” said he, as he poured the milk into the 
jug. 
“So it does,’”? replied the housewife, “haven’t you 
any that locks more like milk?” 
COC 


THEY COULDN'T TRICK HIM. 

Recentty a very suspicious countryman came to 
the City to sce the sights. Coming to one of the 
museums, he was amazed to find that admission to 
the building cost nothing. 

He mounted the steps and entered. 

“Your umbrella, sir,’ said a uniformed official, 
extending his hand. 

The countryman jerked back his umbrella, laughed 
scornfully, and turned on his heel. 

“TI knowed there was some cheat about it when I 
gov in free,’’ he said. 

—_OC 

“T7’g hard to lose one’s relatives,” said the seedy- 
looking individual insinuatingly. 

“Hard?” the millionaire growled; “why, 
most impossible.’’ 


it’s al- 


er a OL 

Mrs. Henreck: “You were talking in your sleep 
last night, Henry.” 

Mr. Henpeck : ‘‘I beg your pardon, my dear, for 
having interrupted you!” 

Sr ge) OL 
HIS FOUR-FIGURE SALARY. 

A prominent City lawyer was much addicted to the 
habit of lecturing his office staff, and the office boy 
came in for an unusual share of admonition when- 
ever occasion demanded, and sometimes when it did 
not. 

That his words were appreciated was made quite 
evident to the lawyer one day recently, when a con- 
versation overheard in the lift, between Tommy and 
another office boy on the same floor, was repeated to 
him. 

“Wot’s yer wages?” asked the other boy. 

“TI get £2,500 a year,” said Tommy proudly. 

“ Aw, go on!” ejaculated the other boy, derisively. 
“Ye’re only kiddin’.” 

“Honest I do,’? said Tommy; “I get five bob a 
week in cash, and the rest in legal advice.” 

COC 


Visrror To oLp Caugrce: “Can you tell me if there 
is any Saxon work in this church?” 

Aged Man: “Lor’ bless yer, mum, I be the Saxon 
myself.” 

OL ed 

Proressor’s Wire: “You haven't kissed me for a 
week.” 

Professor (absently): “Are you sure? Then who is 
it I've been kissing?” 

o_—_0OcCco 
GOING TOO FAR. 

“Yrs,” sighed the suburban man who had just 
moved in, “at tho last place I had the prettiest little 
garden that ever bloomed until my neighbour’s 
chickens scratched the roote up.” 

“And did you kick?” asked his new acquaintance. 

“You bet{ I got a big tomcat to lay in wait for 
his chickens.” 

“What then?” 

“Why, the next I knew he had bought a ferocious 
bulldog to watch for my Tom.” 

“H’m! And did that end the trouble?” 

“Oh, no. I borrowed a wolf from an animal trainer 
to kill the bulldog.” 

“ War to the knife, ehP What was the next chapter 
in the bitter feud?” 

There was none. I heard that he was about to 
purchase & tiger to kill my wolf, and as I couldn’t 
afford the price of an elephant to kill his tiger, I 
thought it best to move.” 


band returned that evening, “here is a parrot I 
bought from a Brazilian sailor. 
parrot?” 


a good parrot?” 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. 


BREEZY. 
“TI gay,” said the policeman, as he stopped the 
belated cyclist, “where’s your light?” 
“Oh,” was the ready reply, “the wind blew it out.” 


“Strange,” remarked the policeman, “there was 
no wind here, but there must have been & terrible 


ale where you came from, for it’s blown away your 
amp, too.” 
COC 


Sue: “Mr. Gamble used to be rather wild. Do 


you think he'll make Jane a good husband?” 
He: “Jane’ll make him a good husband!” 


Se) Ol 


“ Jonn dear,” remarked a young wife to her hus- 
band, ‘I wish you would taste this milk and see if 


it’s perfectly sweet. If it’s the least bit sour I mustn’t 


give any of it to dear little Fido!” 
SOC 


FaRrMER (bursting into village inn): “What do you 


think, Silas? The bones of a prehistoric man have 
been discovered on Jim White’s farm!” 

Innkeeper: “Gracious! I hope 
to clear himself at the cor’ner’s inquest.” 


lol ee 
MARY WAS BLAMELESS. 
“ How did this vase get broken, Mary?” 
"It fell off the pedestal, ma’am.” 
“How did you upset the pedestal?” 
“T never touched it. The chair bumped into it, 


ma’am.”’ 


“And didn’t you push the chair?” 
“1 did not, ma’am. It was the table done that. 


All 1 did was to, push the sofy up agin’ the table, an’ 
sd am I to see what’s a-goin’ to happen that far 
off 


>__0Cco~< 
THREE YEARS’ TRAINING, 


Master of the house : “ Your mistress tells me, Jane, that you 


wish to leave and become an attendant at a lunatic asylum of 
all places. 


Why, what experience have you had ?” 
Jane; “Well, Sir, I’ve been here three years.” 


_—_ OC 
BETTER DEAD. 
“Joun,” said Mrs. Stubb proudly, when her hus- 


Isn’t it a good 


“No,” snappd Mr. Stubb, in anticipation of inter- 
rupted glumbers, “that is not a good parrot.” 
“Not a good parrotP Why, John, what do you call 


“Why, a dead one, Maria.” 
o_—_ 0c, 


Tue Lavy Go.rer (to new boy): “Have you ever 
been a caddy before?” 

The New Caddy (knows his business): “That's all 
right, lady. Swear as much as you please; don’t 
mind me.” 

Sl OC 

“My hair is falling out,’’ admitted the timid man 
in a chemist’s shop. “Can you recommend some- 
thing to keep it in?” 

“Certainly,” replied the obliging assistant. “Get 
a box.” 

COCs 

Hussre: “My dear, if I cannot leave the offica in 
time for dinner to-night, I will send you a note by 
a na 

Wifie: “You need not go to that expense, Geor, 
for I have already found the note in your coat 
pocket.” 

CO] ae ad 
BAD EXAMPLE. 

A weut-to-po Scottish lady one day said to her 
gardener, “Man, Tammas, I wonder you don’t get 
married. You’ve a nice house, and all you want to 


poor Jim’ll be able 
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WHY HE LEFT. 
“JT can’t keep the visitor: 
.from coming up,” said 
the office boy dejectedly. “When I say you're out 
they don’t believe me.” . 

“Well,” said the editor, “just tell them that’s 
what they all say. I don’t care if you cheek them, 
but I must have quietness.’ 

That afternoon there called at the office a lady with 
hard features and an acid expression. Shoe wanted 
to see the editor, and the boy assured her that it was 
impossible. 

“But I must see him,’ she protested. “I’m his 
wife.’ 

“That’s what they all say,” replied the boy. 

A new boy is wanted there. 

> 

Oxp-TrweE: “The worst experience I ever had waa 
when we ran out of port in a gale of wind.” 

The Amateur: “Gracious! I thought sailors always 
drank rum.” 

>__OC 

Excrrep TravELuER: “Porter, porter, can I catch 
the 3.80 for Bristol?” 

Porter: “Well, look ’ere, sir. Can ye run? It’s 
only been gone out o’ the station about three 
minutes.”” 

_——_OoCc 
MISTAKE SOMEWHERE, 
Tr householder smothered his wrath and descended 


to the basement. 

“Are you the plumber?” he asked of the grimy. 
looking individual who was tinkering with the pipes 
in the cellar. 

“Yes, guv’nor!” answered the man. 


“Been long in the trade?” 


“Bout a year, guv’nor!” 
“Ever e mistakes?” 
“Bless yer, no, guv’nor!” 


“Oh, then, I suppose it’s all right! I imagined 
you had connected up the wrong pipes, for the 
chandelier in the drawing-room is spraying like o 
fountain, and the bath-room tap’s on fire!” 
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“ Jom, dear, do you believe in the ability of for- 
tune-tellers to forecast events truthfully?” 

“No! One told me once that I would get married 
and live happily.” 

=O 

“Sowermes,’’? said a would-be humorist, “I think 
my jokes are awfully bad. I s’pose that’s my 
modesty ?” 

“No,” was the reply, “that’s your common sense!” 

SOC 
LEFT TILL CALLED FOR, 

Wuen Wilkinson went to his office one day last 
week he felt calm and contented. He hadn’t any 
need to worry about his wife’s loneliness any more, 
for he had bought a capital watchdog for her. 

But, alas! when he arrived home his wife met him 
with the deplorable news that the dog had gone. 

“Eh!” said Wilkinson, “did he break the chain, 
then P” 

“No,” she replied; “but a great, ugly-looking 
tramp came here and acted so impudently that I let 
tho loose. But instead of tearing the tramp to 
pieces the nasty went off with him.’”’ 

“Great Scott!” said Wilkinson, “that must have 
been the tramp I bought him from!” 

SOC 

“Can you keep a secret?” 

“T am as silent as a tomb.” 

“TI need to borrow some money.” 

“Don’t worry. It is as though I never heard it.” 

SOC 

Mr. Bacon: ‘' You should never judge a man by his 
clothes, my dear.’’ 

Mrs. Bacon: ‘‘I never do. 
his wife’s clothes!” 

SOC 
THAT PRECOCIOUS BOY AGAIN. 

A young man was riding in an omnibus. He took 
the corner seat, and held in his hand an umbrella, 
which had been given him as a birthday present. 
On the seat facing him was a lady with a precocious 
boy evidently about five years old. 

_ The youngster regarded the young man with atten- 
tion for a few moments, and then his eyes wandered 
to the umbrella. He gazed at it in silence for a 
second, then he wriggled in his seat, clapped his 
hands, and shouted: 

“Oh, mamma, don’t that look like papa’ 
umbrella?” 

“Hush, hush, my child!” said the mother, patting 
the prodigy on the head. 

“Papa was looking for his umbrella this morning, 
mamma,’’ continued the child-wonder. 

“Yes, yes, but he found it,” said the mother. 
hurriedly, as the conversation was becoming of interest 
to the occupants of the seats. 

“Why, mamma,’ continued the 
know he didn’t, You told him that he didn’t know 
enough to keep an umbrella. Why, mamma——” 

At this stage the small boy was carried howling 
from the ‘bus. 


I always judge him by 


youngster, “you 


Paragraph: I'll put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes. 
Changelet: She'll put a hat upon her head in lot a nias, 
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WHAT HAS ALREADY APPEARED. 

Ms. Mruus the of dreaming future events. 
Goserienass amt Se ne ee Scroll tise facing of aalion. 
E , Germany, and America are doing all 
rs are, Lord Marsden, Count Torfeldt, and Napoleon N. Potomac, the representatives 


Gonsegaratly, 

stealing reon- 

si Those who ae of M 

of England, Germany, an 
The first mn to secure 

dreams the Wire being 

Levi Lygons, » City financier, steals 


ica respectively. 


sold by the 
Mymms 


him to i 
At Berlin, M s interviews the Kaiser. The Kaiser treats him asa friend, and 
Potomac site the aid of Mr. Murphy, of the New York Frage, and to 


and pi 


Marsden is see 
Lady Cecilia. She 


England before, and that as Potomac now it again, 


CHAPTER TEN (continued). 
Lured. 


Iw spite of his fat and placidit the Duke rushed to 
meet tim. “Georgie,” he cried, en have come in the 
nick of time.” . 
Marsden stared with 
Potomac and Murphy in 
nick-name. ; 
The Duke’s obvious faith in bim, however, so touched 
him that he did his best i Pe genial, And geniality 
not Marsden’s stron; in . 
we You are in a bit of . hole?” he asked under his 


unnecessary superciliousnesa at 
the endeavour to live down his 


breath. 

The Duke’s massive back was turned towards the 
Americans, and he indulged in a wink. 

“Can’t make ’em out,” he breathed heavily. _ 

Then Marsden took ssion of the situation. He 
nodded to Potomac and he nodded to Murphy. He knew 
them both, and when men pare ae to deal with they 

not waste time in shaki ands. 
w Teeaden moved towards the square, solid-legged table 
in the middle of the library and instinctively sat down 
at its head. 

He motioned Potomac and Mu hy 
oo and beckoned the Du 

t. . 

The Duke, however, he ignored. He turned his blue, 
mild gaze upon the Americans. “ You have something to 
Ee asked. 


9 ” 
“ Yes,” said Potomac briskly, ‘‘and we have something 
to ask. What is the position in Berlin? "° 
Marsden shrugged his shoulders. “The 
Berlin,” he said, “is not what it should be; 
moment it is fairl tag 


to seats on his 
to a seat on his 


sition in 
ut for the 


come to regard 
dealt with heres from z 


arsaen. . 


| did not esca 
Ww. ro he asked. 


“ What is your sal? ’’ 7 

Potomac ots D atanight be teamed ‘a rough customer, 
but his astateness was phenomenal. we “Ai 

“It’s very simple, Lord Marsden,” he ee Hoty I 

mn your courage in asking what we 

xc tom a t know you think that we have a 
scheme which will come off, whereas you have no scheme 
at all—otherwise you would not have returned from 
Berlin.” : 

Marsden smiled pleasantly, and fixed his eyeglass a 
Little more firmly into his eye. |, 
“§ se we cut the obvious, 

’ ition.’ ”” . ; 
— Ee mind in reality worked on American lines 
when i to sheer business. 
pote Pome and Murphy looked at each other, and 
in Murphy, being tho wiser man of the two, 
to 


“ We have got a plan,” said the free-lance American 
diplomat, ‘“‘ which Fant to us pretty good, but its success 
. Lad: cilia.” 

a neniowed his cigar from his mouth and stared 
wide-eyed at Potomac. 

The horror of having 
froze Marsden to his marrow; 
process only reduced him to coolness. 

“Yes?” His voice was gently inquiring. 

“The Kaiser,” said Potomac. “has a nephew of the 


his women-kind made use of 


game of Prince Hans-Josoph. He’s a hot ’un.” 
Marsden winced. 


He was thinking of Cecilia. 


THE MAN WHO COULDN’T 


W. HOLT WHITE. 


Mymms isa Mr. Hastie Brighton, the 
million. 
from Brighton, Marsden steals him from Lygons, and Torfeldt captures and 


an English-American Alliance to re-capture Mymms and use him 
Duke is a bit nonplussed, 


affair. 

Mymms in Berlin. The Duke recalls him, and, on 

informs him that Potomac and Murphy are in the library, 
i will he give his consent. 


len turns round, imbyed with a waiter idea, and enters the library. 


he said, ‘‘and get to ; 


left : 


but this refrigerating | 


THE 


WRONG. 


GO 


The Strange, 
True Story 


of the 
He dreams the results of horse races; the plans of the 


in their power to secure his services; either by bribery or 


editor of the Wirz. He makes a mint of money, through 


suggests that he shall become a German. 
ther they call on the Duke of Mold, 


but advices them to call again and sce Marsden, who 
his arrival, he is met by the Duke's sister-in-law, 
and pleads that as she has given her services for 


an amazed public. 


“Yes?'’ His voice was more gently insinuating than has not until this week been told. 

‘ore, < 

“ Well *—Potomac dwelt a long time over that “‘ well ” 
—* Prince Hans-Joseph is an honest boy, though hot- 
headed. He is always in love, and, in =e of the 
fact that he is a Prince, goes on the right lines. The 
greater the beauty he falls in love with, the greater his 
soul is. Some boys get it that way.” 

Potomac pai and, without permission, helped him- 
self to a cigarette. 

“ Now there can’t possibly be anyone else in the world 
her i I may call the ‘ soul beauty ’ possessed by Lady 

cil 

“ Next week there is an early regatta at Kiel. Prince 
Hans-Joseph is mad on sailing, and if we can get Lady 
Cecilia there he will fall in love with her straight away.” 

Marsden felt the blood creeping at the back of his 
neck. He would have liked to meet Potomac alone. 
Cecilia was not to be employed for such base usage as 


This account appears only 
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is. 

Yet, while he resented Potomac’s cold way of summing 
up the power of Cecilia, Marsden was conscious of the 
sickening knowledge of his personal defeat. Hie heart 
told him renee that Cecilia did matter after all. 

“Yes?” he said, and his voice was as cold as steel. 

“Well,” Potomac went on, ‘if we can get that hor 
to fall in love with Lady Cecilia till he’s crazy, it is all 
as plain as pie. We can get him to borrow Mymms. 
Marphy here ’—he jerked his thumb towards the London 
correspondent of the New York Flare—‘' has got a yacht 
handy. It’s the Universe, owner, Mr. Silas B Higgins, 
proprietor of the New York Flare. All we have to 
do is to get His Royal Highness aboard the yacht. Then 


and read it. 


Mymnms is ours! 

“* And you mean By ours——? ”” 

“ By ours,” said Potomac stolidly, “I mean that you 
and I will have to share Mymms between us, which is 


about ag much as saying that Mymms will be the joint 
property of the United States and England. Mymms will 
dream for the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon people, and 
America and England will own the earth.” 

Marsden knew that Potomac was xpeaking the truth, 
but did not intend to allow America to steal England’s 
birth-right even though the American found the way of 


inning Mymms back from Germany. For handsome presentation gift, The SEABROOK , 
wit =i owever, Cecilia who prometiied herself as a ourriz-avTomATIC BEROPPER A STROF, ote, 010.120 
5 A SEABROOK BEOS., Manufacturers, 


stumbling block. Marsden revolted against the idea that 
Cecilia should be asked to play the part of a lure. 

The Duke was possessed of the same angry rescntment 
and puffed out purple and protesting cheeks. It was left 
to Marsden to speak and, when he spoke, he uttered, not 
merely his thoughts, but his mind and his heart. 

“Mr. Potomac,” he said, “ you will have to think of a 
way which does not include the services of Lady Cecilia.” 

Now, eo intent on their business had the four men 
been that they were unconscious of the fact that Cecilia 
had come into the room quietly and had softly closed 
the door behind her. She etood now with her back against 
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“ Pardon me,” she said, and her voice caused the four 
men to start, ‘‘ but the Lady Cecilia declines to be omitted 
from the matter.” 

‘At the sound of her voice, the four men turned their 
heads and stared at her dumfounded. 

“As soon as Mr. Silas P. Higgins’ yacht is ready,” 
cried Cecilia, ‘‘I am ready to, sail in her.” 
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wil M back to dream for the English-speaking 
races of the earth, had its immediate effect on the four 
men who listened to her. 

The Duke stared at her Apentng nest angry, and per- 
eel Marsden looked at her with a great admiration; 
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his customary caution, wondered to what extent Lady 
Cecilia would make good her boast. 

It was Marsden who spoke. first. “Cecilia,” he said, 
“1 am sure that we aro all very grateful to you, but really 
this is not a matter in which you should interfere.” 

Cecilia’s eyes blazed. 

“You don’t think that!” she cried. “ You merely think 
that this is a matter with which you would rather I did 
not meddle. But I tell you I will play a part in it!” She 
Lroke off, and stamped with emphasis on the carpet. 

“ But ilia ——” the Duke began. 

“You have nothing to do with it,” said Cecilia, turning 
on him in wrath, “nothing to do with it at all. This 
is Lord Marsden's business, and Mr. Potomac’s and Mr. 


Burpy 6. 
The Duke spluttered with rage. ° 
“ But ——” he protested again. ; 
Again Cecilia cut him short. As she surveyed the 


jacignant countenance of the Duke she was moved to 

laughter. “Really, Willy,” she said in a_half- 

hyeterical chuckle, “this isn’t your affair at all. 
low Georgie to settle the matter.” 

Marsden searched Cecilia’s face, feeling miserably 
unhappy. He knew that he had come to a crisis, when 
it would be folly to blink at facts. It would be simply 
absurd to deny any longer that he loved Cecilia. 

Of course he loved Cecilia. His heart prompted him to 
keep her apart from this disagrveable business. He stood. 
as it were, on the balancing point of a see-saw, which 
fluctuated, as his heart beat faster or slower, at the 
thought of the girl who was sacrificing so much to help 
him. Now Cecilia was the heavier consideration, and 
now the weight lay in his determination that his duty to 
the country must triumph over his love. 

It was a humiliating position for Marsden to be in— 
Marsden who, in his quiet and stealthy way, had hitherto 
always marched straight forward in hig country’s interests. 

Through sheer distress of mind he removed his eyeglass 
from its resting place, between his eyebrow and his cheek 
bone, and polished the monocle thoughtfully. 

As he did so he looked full into ilia’s face, and read 
there an incalculable courage and a wholly disinterested 
‘fixity of purpose. 

Once more he went through a short, sharp struggle with 
himself. After all, he reflected, love should be where 
honour is; and great honour was due to Cecilia for this 
eel f-abasement. 

But jealousy struggled hard—and he knew that jealousy 
would fight harder and harder as tho days went by. For 
he saw that if Cecilia sailed in Higgins’ yacht for Kiel 
that he must be left behind. 

It is unfortunate, but necessary, that if one deliberately 
chooses to make enemies, these enemies will remember one’s 
face. And Marsden was known, not merely to the polite 
upper crust of the diplomatic world. but to the dregs of 
the diplomatic pie; and the dregs of that diplomatic pie 
would inevitably haunt Kiel. 

Thought is swift; but not so swift that it can quite out- 
distance the thoughts of other men. Marsden found him- 
self confronte: by four pairs of eyes. 

Three of these pairs of eyes he ignored. Into Cecilia’s 
eyes he looked openly and honestly. ; 

“You cannot go to Kiel alone,” he eaid, “in the yacht 
of a man you have never seen, in the company of men 
whom you scarcely know. How do you propose to over- 
come this difficulty?” 

Marsden’s voice was completely cold and business-like, 
and for the moment Cecilia shrank within herself at tho 
callousness of his tones. 

Had this man no heart at all? She wondered. For 
Cecilia had a heart, a heart which was shamed and sore. 
Tt was one thing to abase oneself for the honour and credit. 
of one’s country; it was another to have that abasement 
treated as a thing of nought by the man ehe loved. 

She had crept into the room and intruded herself upon 
this little conference, which was to decide the fate of 
many nations not merely from a sense of duty and 
patriotism, but because her heart was tender. And now 
the heart which she had exposed to the gaze of strangers 
was wounded and wilted beneath the lash of Mareden’s 
cold indifference. 

There came to her, however, just as Marsden intended 
it should—a hard, inflexible pride in duty, which stopped 
the shaking of her lips and dried the hot tears which she 
felt creeping their burning path towards her dofiant eyes. 

As he watched the struggle in Cecilia's face Marsden 
suffered in a manner which made his own face grow grey. 
He felt that he was a brute to put a woman to such a 
test; and yet he knew that to win his every trust Cecilia 
must pass through this ordeal. Almost sick with pain, 
he wondered how she would emerge from it. 

Now, Cecilia had not Marsden’s capacity for turning an 
exnpeeniohins face to the world in moments of great 
anguish. 

She was emotional in every fibre, and now she chose tho 
emotion which was easiest, use it was the most pro- 
nounced anti-climax to tragedy. She sought refuge in 
humour, and laughed. But her laughter sounded a little 
strained to Marsden. 

“Of course,” she said, while Marsden surveyed her with 
admiration, and Potomac with amazement, “it would be 
horribly indelicate on my part to risk my reputation on 
such an expedition unless I were properly chaperoned. 
But that is easily arranged. 

“Dear old Aunt Jemima—I don’t suppose I am betray- 
ing anybody’s secrets if I say that Aunt Jemima will do 
anvthing in the world, provided she is only paid suffi- 
ciently—ehall be my chaperon.” 

1 a this, upset though he was, the Duke managed to 
augh. 

Anat Jemima—to be precise, Lady Jemima Skeffington— 
was a sponger of the worst description. 

For many years che had disgraced herself, when unable 
to raise loans on her relatives, by introducing wealthy 
Americans into fairly polite English society. 

Marsden, though his laughter hurt him, laughed too. 
“The very person,” he said. : . 

So the matter was arranged at this Council of Five. 
It was decided to buy up Aunt Jemima that very after- 
noon. and that very afternoon Aunt Jemima would have 
to pack her trunks, 
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Ox the following morning Cecilia was to start for South- 
ampton with Lady Jemima. Potomac and Murphy were 
quite prepared to go aboard the Universe af once, in order 
to be ready to receive them. 

Eeyond this, of course, little could be planned, except 
that by eome expedient Prince Hans-Joseph was to come 
aboard at Kiel and fall in love with Cecilia. : 

Potomac and Murphy, both being without any sentiment, 
departed from Park Street well pleased. 

‘he Duke grumbled not a little, and prated still more 
of tho family name. 

But this protest took place in the “little room,” where 
Cecilia felt herself at li to speak her mind. When 
she had made herself quite lear, the Duke spluttered out 
a half-apology, and betook himself to the Athenzum. 

As the door closed behind him, and Marsden found 
bimeelt alone with Cecilia, he stretched out his hands to 


Tr. 

“Cecilia!” he cried. 

But Cecilia turned on him in a blaze of wrath. - 

“Don’t speak to me!’ she shrieked, ‘‘don’t dare to speak 
to me! Some men never know when to be grateful, and— 
and you are one of them. fome men never understand. 
Some men ——” 

She broke off abruptly and gave a little gasp. and, 
swinging out of the room, banged the door behind her. 
When she found herself alone, jlia cried her-heart out. 

When he found himself alone, Marsden stood thought- 
fully rubbing his chin. Cecilia’s rage had angered him; 
her outburst had left him cold. 

“T always told you, my boy,” he said to himself when 
he found himself’ in the street, “that you cannot mix 
love and diplomacy—it doesn’t pay!” 

“Doesn't pay? Good gad!” 

Marsden set out at a terrific pace for Piccadilly, as 
though he would out-distance the unpleasant thoughts 
which pursued him. 

On the morrow Aunt Jemima protested-—protested long 
and vehemently. “She had never heard of such a pre- 
posterous proposal in her life. ‘The thing was not to be 
thought of. Go aboard a yacht she knew nothing of with 
Cecilia—the thing was not to be thought of!” 

It fell to Cecilia to make the bargain; and Cecilia was 
tired and hard. Shoe was resentful of the manner in 
which she had been treated by Marsden. 

Sho sat in Aunt Jemima’s drawing-room at Aunt 
Jemima’g bureau with a blank cheque signed by the Duke 


before her. Out of the corner of her shrewd old eyes Aunt 
Jemima observed the blank cheque, and gravitated 
towards it. 


“Tt is simply ridiculous and abominable!” cried the 
old woman. 

Because her heart was well-nigh broken, Cecilia was 
brutal and business-like, too. 

“ How much shall 1 make it out for?” she asked. 

Lady Jemima hesitated for a few minutes, and then 
named a price. It was so large that Cecilia derived some 
satisfaction from writing the amount. When the Duke got 
hie pass-book he was furious. 

But by that time Cecilia was on board the Universe, and 
did not care. 

The yachting party—if such it can be callod—was a 
atessige one. From first to last Aunt Jemima fussed and 
grumbled. 

She complained that her pret any spacious state-room 
was stuffy. She did not like the food, and made no secret 
that che loathed the sight of her shipmates. She was so 
sour and cross and vindictive that Cecilia regretted 
bitterly that the old woman was so good a sailor. For, as 
the yacht lurched its way from the Channel into the North 
Sea, Lady Jemima sat on the heaving deck and grumbled 
unceasingly in her high. complaining voice. 

Without the slightest regard for appearance, Cecilia left 
Lady Jemima to herself, and deliberately chose the 
weather side of the deck cabin for the mere sake of 
being alone. 

Potomac and Murphy steered as clear of the vicious old 
lady as they could, and finally ended in leaving her 
severely alone. 

In thoir cold-blocded way they were more or less grate- 
ful to Cecilia, and from time to time they approached 
her in a conciliatory spirit, humbling themselvcs in order 
to win her graces. But Cecilia treated them as she 
might have treated dogs for whom she had no liking. 

during the voyage to Kiel there grew up on board a 
restless and antagonistic epirit. Even Potomac and 
Murphy came to loggerheads, and abused each other 
roundly for Lady Jemima’s ill-timed tempers and incivility, 

The Universe came to Kiel. 

It was fortunate, both for Potomac and Murphy’s plans, 
and also for their comfort, that the blustering weather 
which had attended them from Southampton now gave 
place to a gently moving sea and a cerene sky. 

As soon as they dropped anchor, Potomac and 
Murphy went ashore, and, after a little nosing about, 

vered where Prince Hans-Joseph had moored his 
cutter. A brief but diplomatic intercourse with the 
Harbour Master resulted in their being able to anchor the 
Universe close alongside. 

Potomac, in the course of his wanderings, had met 

Prince Hans-Joseph before, and, being buoyed up by his 
business, made no ecruple in instantly forcing his way to 
the deck of the Prince’s yacht. 
_ The Prince was young, foolish, open-hearted, and 
indiscreet. Potomac’s credentials were in order, and the 
young Prince made himself polite; he accepted an invita- 
tion to ainner, 

Potomac, complete diplomat that he was. had failed to 
give the Prince any idea as to the yacht's household. 

When, therefore, the Prince descended into the saloon, 
swinging his cap in his muscular hand, and talking in a 
loud, cheerful. and confidential voice, he was rather taken 
aback to behold the vision of an elderly lady and a young 
and grcondingly beautiful girl doing fancy work side 

y side. 

So taken aback was he, indeed, that he blushed to the 
roots of his distinctly auburn hair, and mumbled apologies 
as he bent, with clumsy Teutonic gallantry, over Cecilia's 
hand. Princes are not in the habit of being taken aback. 
It is carefully arranged for them through ‘life that they 
shall not be taken aback. When they are—they resent it. 
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Secure in the knowledge of the advantage which his 

ition gave him, i Hans-Joseph did not mince 
matters with Potomac. Potomac, of course, was ali 
apology and regret. 

For the first time he explained the situation. “He 
was,” he said, “merely a guest aboard the Universe.” 

Murphy, he pointed out, was practically in, control of 
the yacht, which belonged to Murphy’s proprictor. The 
Universe, Potomac exemnel further, had been placed at 
the disposal of Lady Cecilia. Murphy was merely there 
to represent Mr. Higgins’ hospitality. 

He, Potomac contmued, speaking humbly of him- 
self, simply happened to be there for the purpose of 
bearing Murphy company. 

The explanation wae good, and in its way understand- 
able. - Yet Prince Hans-Joseph was not entirely satisfied 
until he found himself seated on Cecilia’s right hand at 
dinner. Then he was satisfied to the full. 

Prince Hans-Joseph, as fast as_he bolted his food 
bolted new ideas and new ideals. By the time they had 
come to dessert, Cecilia was to him the Queen of Heaven, 

Cecilia played her part well. Every woman is eve’ 
man’s master when it comes to the business of hearts. 
girl knows this the moment she is put into long frocks. 
A man never knows it till he gives up his Ideals about 
women. The Prince was only half way through his 
series of Ideals. 

Cecilia had come aboard the Universe in an almost 
savage frame of mind to serve her country, and now she 
used the knowledge of her womanhood to the full. She 
had been in the habit of receiving the homage of boys, and 
wag quite capable of dealing with the Prince. 

But it cost her a of shame, and a distinct feeling 
of resentment against Marsden, when she realised, just as 
the sweets were being removed, what her duty was now. 

Beneath her eyelids Cecilia had been paying very close 
attention to the story written. more or less plainlv, in 
Prince Hans-Joseph’s eyes. She saw that he had not 
fallen in love with her witlt the foregone conclusion that 
she would be an elder sister to him. 

Certainly he had not fallen in love with her with the 
notion that she was a hardened woman of the world who 
was to be melted by a passionate boy's love. 

Prince Hans-Joseph—it was perfectly clear to Cecilia— 
was looking for a Saint in Heaven. ilia callously pro 
posed to supply that Saint. 

Prince Hans-Joseph consumed guile as much champagne 
as was good for him and, when found himeelf on the 
deck with Cecilia, bubbled up his soul. He talked of 
dreams, of visions, and life on mountain-tops with the one 
feminine soul which was an affinity to his. 

Cecilia. pale to the lips with shame, gently insinuated 
to His Royal Highness that she was the One and Only 
feminine Soul who would ever understand him. 

From this point she led the conversation on to Dreams. 
And from Dreams their talk drifted quite easily to the 
subject of Mymms. With an aching heart, Cecilia cast 
her eyes dramatically up to the stars. 

“If only that funny little man could foretell my 
future!” sighed. 

“Our future,” said the Prince huskily. 

“Hush!” murmured Cecilia. And the Prince politely 
hushed. 

“Tf Mymms could dream Our future,” said Prince Hans- 
Joseph, with characteristic and sudden-born tenderness— 
and if Mymms foretold that you and I might some day be 
great friends—would you believe Mymms?” 

Cecilia sighed heavily. Her heart was breaking, but, to 
use a sporting pe, she was “game.” “Yes,” she said 
slowly, and looked out at the blinking lighte of Kiel. 

Prince Hans-Joseph nearly choked in his eagerness. 

“Then I’ll manage it,” he said. “I've got a friend 
in the Chancellerio who will be able to arrange it for me. 
He is a friend—well, he expects me to help him—you 
understand?” 

Cecilia understood only too well. 

“Yes,” she said, “but I am afraid it will be too late] 
You see, we are supposed to sail to-morrow.” 

“ Sail to-morrow!” The Prince’s voice was desperate. 

“ Unless,” said Cecilia—and the break in her voice waa 
really due to tho actual tragedy of things. 

“Unless?” said the Pri earnestly, “I could make 
certain of bringing Mymms aboard?” 

“Then, of course,” murmured Cecilia, thoughtfully, “T 
might arrange to wait.” 

The Prince's face was scarlet. “Then I'll bring him 
aboard.” he cried. “I give you my word, I will bring him 
aboard !” 

(Another big instalment will appear next week.) 
— ee 


HE WAS INDIFFERENT. 

A pitway and his wife were proceeding from the 
Tyne to London by the boat. During the voyage 
the sea .became rather rough, and they both suffered 
severely from sea-sickness. 

Ono swell heavier than the others caused the vessel 
to pirea prest lurch, and the wife, becoming alarmed, 
cried to her husband: 

“Oh, Geordie, I believe the boat will sink.” 

The pitman irritably exclaimed: 

“Tet the blooming thing sink. She doesn’t belong 
to us.” : 

were See 
ALARMING BREVITY. 

A woman entered a telegraph office recently, and 
sent the following message to her husband: 

“Come as soon as voucan. I am dying.—Kate.” 

Three hours later he arrived at the distant villogé 
at which she was staying, and was met at the dcor 
by Kate herself, bright and smiling. 

“What ever did you mean by sending me such 
mossage?” he asked. 

Sweetly she exclaimed: 

“I wanted to say, ‘I was dying Jo sce you,’ bud 
my twelve words ran out, and I had to stop av 


dying.” 


Where the bee sucks, there lurk I; in a cowslip bell I li 
Where the bees dwelt, there sat I; in a hospital now I lie. ° 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Cheese Crisps : 
Are always liked, and are very easily 
made. Grate some chcese, and make it into a 
paste with butter, season it with cayenne and 
salt. Spread some plain bisouits with the 
mixtare, make very hot in the oven and serve. 


These Delicious Apples 

Are most wholesome for breakfast or 
supper. Peel and core the fruit and fill the 
hollows with spice and sugar, and bake long 
enough for the apple to form a thin crust. 
Sometimes a piece of butter placed on each 
apple before baking is an acceptable change. 
(Reply to L. H. D.) 


Macaroni Pudding, ; 
Made as follows, will be excellent. Boil 
two ounces of Naples macaroni_in boiling 
water for a quarter of an hour, and then drain 
it thoroughly. Drop it into a pint of hot milk 
with a little grated lemon rind and a piece 
of cinnamon. When nearly cooked, sweeten 
to taste. The macaroni must cook in the 
milk for one hour and a quarter, taking care 
that it does not burn or cook fast. Serve in a 
deep dish with boiled custard poured over. 


Sausages and Red Cabbage Stewed. 

Strip off the outer leaves from a freshly 
gathered red cabbage, and cut it in the thinnest 
possible slices, beginning at the top. Place in 
a stewpan with two ounces of clarified dripping, 
add salt and pepper, cover closely, and let stew 
in its own juice for about four hours, stirring 
and pressing it down at intervals, When 
tender, add a tablespoonfal of vinegar, and mix 
thoroughly. Put the cabbage on a hot dish, 
and arrange the sausages round it. 


Irish Stew of Salt Beef. 

Two pounds of potatoes, remains of salt 
beef, an onion and carrot, chopped parsley, and 
seasoning of pepper and salt. Peel and slice 
the potatoes, bring to the boil, cook about 
three minutes, and drain off the water. Into 
a stewpan put a layer of potatoes, on it thinly 
sliced carrot and onion seasoned with pepper 
and salt. Then have a layer of the meat, cut 
into square pieces half an inch thick, and more 
potato, thus alternately till all is used. Put 
a — of stock in the bottom, and cook 
gently for one and a half hours. Turn on to 
a dish to serve. Scatter chopped parsley over. 


' Cook Dried Peas 

From a German ins as follows, and you 
will have a very tasty dish: Soak one pint of 
peas overnight in water with a tiny piece of 
soda. Drain them the following morning, 
wash in cold water, and cook in salted water, 
using only just sufficient to keep them from 
burning. Chop finely a medium-size onion, 
fry a golden colour in a little bacon fat, stir in 
a tablespoonful of flour, let it brown, moisten 
with broth from the peas and a little stock. 
Add half a gill of vinegar, boil up and put 


with the , and cook for another ten 
minutes and serve. (Reply to MEREY 
Wrvow.) 


Lemon Mincemeat. 

Already we are looking forward to 
Christmas, and it is quite time to make mince- 
meat. Grate the rind of three large lemons, 
squeeze out the juice, and boil the rest of the 
lemons till tender enough to pulp. Chop this 
finely, and then add the pulp of three baked 
apples. Add to this one pound of stoned raisins, 
one pound of currants, one see of finely- 
chopped suet, two pounds of Demerara sugar, 
and two ounces of chopped peel. Mix all 
thoroughly, and then add a teacupful of brandy, 
and two tablespoonfuls of marmalade. Put the 
mincemeat into a jar with a cover, and after 
a fortnight it will be ready for use. 


Boiled Calf's Head 

Makes a very good nourishing dinner. 
Take a whole head and soak it in cold water 
to whiten it, after cleansing thoroughly; then 
boil it gently for twenty minutes, soaking the 
brains in cold water for an hour. Place the 
head in a saucepan and just cover it with cold 
water; adda little salt and let it come to the 
boil. Remove all scum and cook for three 
hours or until it is quite tender. Boil the 
brains separately in salted water. Chop these 
when done and mix with minced parsley and 
melted butter. Take out the tongue, skin it, 
place in a dish, and arrange the brain sauce 
round it. On another dish put the head 
covered with parsley sauce, and serve with a 
small piece of boiled pork. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


THE PINAFORE SEASON HAS COMMENCED. 

; Aparr from the exceeding usefulness of the 
inafore, it menlly is very becoming. -Now, does any 
ittle girl ever look better than when, with curls 

neatly brushed and wearing a cosy-looking frock, she 
is enveloped in a tucked pinafore, be it of silk, nain- 
sook, muslin or even cambric ?P 

The pinafore in the sketch (No. 282a), for a little 
girl of two to four, takes but a yard and a half of 
thirty-six inch goods. The making is simplicit 
iteelf, for the front breadth (in the centre of whic! 
please avoid a seam) and the back ones are cut almost 
straight and are merely tucked twice at the foot. 
Next tuck the remaining portion of the material, in 
one piece, ere you place upon it, for cutting out, the 
neat square yoke which is ordained to be afterwards 
outlined with embroidery. An embroidery beading 
might well be substituted for the insertion round the 
* yoke, and, threaded with coloured ribbon, exceedingly 
well it would look. 

Be careful to make the armhole of your pinafore 

sufficiently large, otherwise it will soon slit beneath 
the arm. Many eo fora garment of this kind 


i" fi include epaulettes of some sort—a great mistake, 
Patio ape tment, for the tiny wearer then appears top-heavy owing to 
Fearne st, Lardes, the apparent width. ; 


_—_ OC 


GET A TIN TABLE. 

HovsrKeerers who have never had a tin-covered table for kitchen use 
are still unacquainted with one of the most valuable articles of domestic 
economy. An ordinary kitchen table takes kindly to the metal cover. 
Fit a sheet of tin on the table, and perforate the edges for tacking. The 
tin should cover the thickness of the board top, that it may be tacked on 
the underside of the table. A table so covered needs no scrubbing, is 
impervious to hot kettles, sheds as the proverbial duck’s back does 
water, and, in fact, cheers the heart of the kitchenmaid or housewife more 
than anything on earth. 


WIVES WHO MAKE HOME UNHAPPY. 

HusBanps are by no means alone to blame for the lack of harmony in 
marital tempers. Is it not a fact that many homes are made unhappy by 
discontented, fretful, envious wives? There are women who really seem 
to love to make trouble, and of all the brainless, idiotic creatures on earth 
there is none to equal the woman who quarrels with her husband for the 
pleasure of making it up. 

Yet it is done every day, and there are men so amiable that they are 
glad of peace on any terms. When a man loves his wife there is nothing 
which can make him refuse her anything within reason. Alas, much of the 
trouble of the world comes from the fact that so many wives do not keep 
“ within reason.” 


WHY HEN-PECKED HUSBANDS ARE SUCCESSFUL. 

Ae hen-pecked husbands really unhappy? From time immemorial they 
have been held up to scorn and derision, yet, for all that, there is much to 
prove that many of them are more successful in life and better off in every 
respect for the power behind the throne, the ready wit which supplements 
their own, and thé clear judgment which is for ever at their service. 
* The influence of a woman who governs her household herself, and her 
husband with tact and talent, cannot but be beneficial. She sets her 
husband upon a pedestal, and insists upon all the ng genuflexions, 
and swinging of censers which the most exacting could demand. She 
pulls the wires, but she keeps them well hidden, and her graceful show of 
deference to her husband is ae agin ee t up. 

The result is that in due time her husband attains to a position of success 
wiih he would never have secured had he been left to his own unaided 
efforts. 


——amene 


A WOMAN’S CALLING. 

One of the pleasantest professions a girl can follow, if she possess 

any natural aptitude, is that of sketching for the press. 

he most important fact for a beginner at nee sketching for 
reproduction to remember is that anything with a tendency to blue will 
not reproduce well. Simple black for line work, and the grey obtainable 
from it for half-tones, are the safest materials to employ. 

It is an inflexible rule that if the work is for Gursted newspaper 
reproduction, only the blackest of ink and the whitest of paper should be used. 
Many architects who exhibit their architectural pen drawings draw in 
brown ink, but brown ink never reproduces well. 

In drawing for reproduction, never let the pleasure of making a pretty 
“finished” picture get the better of your judgment. Try to remember 
that prettiness in the drawing may mean pettiness in the reproduction, 
and that too much delicacy and fineness are apt to become “ niggling.” 
Excessive neatness is a far greater danger than coarsencas in the work 
when the drawing is being done for reproduction. 
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; Ladies who appreciate the advantages of a daily paper 
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devoting a large portion of its space to matters of feminine 
interest always read the 


Daily Expres 


then they know. 


Price One Halfpenny Daily of all Newsagents. 
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HINTS FOR THE HOME, 


When Boiling Dried Haricot Beans 
Do not put in. the salt till the beans are 
nicely wokek, otherwise they are apt to crack. 


Do Not Salt Stock 

Till you have done skimming it, as the 
salt prevents the scum from rising. Add a 
very little at a time. 
When Cooking Onions 

Set a tin cup of vineger on the stove, and 
let it boil, and no disagreeable odour will be 
noticed in the room. 
Orange Peel 

Should be saved as it makes a delicious 
flavouring for cakes and puddings. Dry it, and 
then pound and bottle it for use. 


To Make a Beefateak Tender 

Smear a couple of teaspoonfuls of salad 
oil over it, place it between two plates, and 
leive for a few hours. This works wonders in 
softening the fibres. 


Broiled Salt Fish. 

Soak the fish overnight in skimmed milk. 
When required, wipe it dry and put it on a well- 
greased gridiron, When browned on one side, 
turn carefully so as not to blacken. Serve with 
fried potatoes. ° 


Select Lamp Wicks 

That are soft and loosely woven; soak 
these in vinegar before using, and dry in a 
very cool oven. This is the surest way to 
obtain a go@d light without smoke. (Reply to 
Autcr, Leeds.) . 


A Fire is Soon Caused - 

By the overturning of a paraffin lamp, 
which water has no power to extinguish. 
every house where paraffin is burnt a bucket of 
sand should be kept in a place accessible to all 
the inmates, for it will instantly extinguish 
burning oil. 

To Clean a Greasy Oven. 

Take a bucket of strong soda water, a long 
brush, such as is used for cleaning carriage 
wheels; soap this and rub thoroughly the roof, 
sides, door, and floor of the oven, rinsing it 
thoroughly with soda water. Take out the 
oven shelves and wash them, rinse each 
thoroughly and leave the oven door open till 
all is dry. 

Causes of Snoring. 

This is due sometimes to thickening and 
partial stoppage of the nostrils, and in that 
case little can be done. Sometimes smoking 
may cause it, and it should then be given up. 
Constant snoring is caused by the stomach 
being out of order, and a mild tive should 
be taken. Late suppers, too many bedclothes, 
and badly ventilated rooms may all cause 
snoring. (Reply to J. N. TravisH.) 


Make Preserved Ginger 

Thus: Place the quantity of root ginger 
you require into boiling water every night and 
morning for fifteen days. Then remove the 
outside with a sharp knife. Boil the ginger in 
water till quite tender, and cut in lengths. 
Prepare a syrup of one pound of sugar to half 
a pint of water, clarify it and put in the ginger. 
Boil all till clear. Allow the preserve to 


become ae cold before placing it in jars. 
(Reply to ALICE.) 


Over-fatness Shortens Life. 
up with it any longer? 


No doubt of it; fatty heart, which is 
almost inseparable from extreme stoutness, 
fatty kidneys, and fatty liver have been the 
cause of countless catastrophes. The whole 
system is in a condition of fatty congestion ; 
it is a positive shame to neglect that diseased 
state. And, after all, why put up with it? 
Here is a recipe of a simple and harmless cure, 
the ingredients of which any chemist will 
supply, viz. :—One half-ounce of Marmola, one 
ounce of fluid extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., one 
ounce of pure Glycerine BP. and Peppermint 
Water to make six ounces in all. ix and 
shake in a large bottle, and take two tea- 
spoonfuls after meals and at bedtime. Nothing 
simpler, surely; yet the change wrought b: 
this pleasant home remedy is wallnip 
magical. Special dieting and torturing 
exercises are out of it. This mixture is every- 
thing; it will give you a good appetite and 
strengthen your digestive powers; the surplus 
fat will melt away at a rapid rate (sometimes 
as much as 18 oz. in a day), and in afew weeks 


your weight will be normal and your health 
robust. : 


Why put 
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the many old-fashioned cough mixtures containing laudanum and 
paregoric or opium in one form or another. 


Old-fashioned cough mixtures are not only dangerous because of the 
opium in them, but useless in design because it is a physiological impossi- 
bility for any liquid medicine to enter the lungs. At the back of the 
mouth are two tubes, one the gullet along which all liquid and solid food is 

conveyed to the stomach; and the other consisting of the throat and 
windpipe, organs of very delicate construction, and used solely to take the 
breath of life to the lungs and send the bad “air” out. Between the stomach 
and the lungs no passage whatever exists. Hence to get to the throat and 
lung troubles it becomes neceseary to alter tha form of the medicine iteelf. 
The accomplishment of this in Peps joins with the freedom of the Peps 
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Hacking Cough 


The story told by Ls tey who have cured their 
children with SCOTT'S Emulsion is always one of in- 

tense satisfaction. Mrs. Shepherd, Harby, near Lincoln, 

writes (March 1908): “My son had a hacking cough s 
and was losing flesh rapidly. I gave him SCOTT'S J" : 
Emulsion and he has now lost his cough and is nearly a which you By 
stone heavier.” Recoveries like this are the best proof cvt your cure! 
that there is something ip SCOTT’S which makes it different 
from (and far superior to) anything else and every other emul- 
sion, for tiresome coughs—this “ something ” is the power to cure. 


SCOTT’S Emulsion 


@end for free sample—enclose 3d. ge and mention this paper. A booklet for 
: ith it, SCOTT & BOWNE, Ltd, 10-11 Stonecutter Street, London, EC. ° 
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DWARDS 
“al SOUP 


A meal of good 
wholesome meat 
and garden- 
grown vegetable 
soup for a penny. 
As delicious and 
nourishing as any 
“home -made” 
soup and far 
more economical. 
Good enough alone—better 
fn a Stcw, Hash, Ragout, 
&@e. Try it beth ways. 


i , A Novel Breathing Cure for Throat & Chest. 
\{ > TRE introduction of those new breathe able tablets, the silver- 
jacketed Peps, has meant a revolution in the treatment of 
\\ lung, throat, and chest ailments. Incidentally it has rendered obsolete 


Peps are unrivalled as a cure for 
coughs, colds, sore or relaxed throat, 


ailments prevalent in the perilous 


Stores at 1/1} or 2/9. Post free for the 
same prices from Peps, Carlton Hill, 


Do you know « « e 


medicine from opium in giving the remedy ite unique character 
and its extraordinary success. 

A Peps tablet, divested of its preserving silver wrapper, is 
placed on the tongue, and, as it dissolves, certain rare medicinal 
fumes are given off which can then be breathed quite easily 
down the throat and windpipe, and into the lungs and _ chest. 
These delicate air-passages which have been irritated by frequent 
coughing and got clogged with phlegm are soothed, cleared and 
strengthened; the lungs are warmed and invigorated, and all germs 
likely to provoke inflammation and disease are soon destroyed. 

A few Peps tablets before going to sleep, and occasionally daring 
the day will end the most hacking cough, make one’s breathing 
easy, and bring comfort to the ehest. At the same time there is 
the happy consciousness that no dangerous and nerve - depressing 
drugs like opium, morphia, chloral or menthol, are being taken into 
the system, but, instead, only the purest and most novel breathe- 
able ersences that were ever concentrated in a handy compact tablet. 


all throat and chest 
by all Chemists and 


genuine box beare the 
Be sure you see thie 


The Mystery of Cloomber 


CONAN DOYLE? 


THE 


If not, begin to read it. 
Starting in the December - 


viogin toe Dexter. MQVEL MAGAZINE 


NOW SELLING. PRICE FOURPENCE. 
GET IT TO-DAY. 


The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines begin at the wrong end—only correct dg gry 
People take headache powders for headaches, blood medicines tor the 
blood, and nerve remedies for nervousness, when they only need 


Reecham's Pills 


i 


to tone up the digestive organs, the liver and the kidneys, and so keep 
the whole system in a healthy condition. BEECHAM'’S PILLS do more 
every year for the health, happiness, and success of the civilized world 
than is realized. They keep millions of men and women well, and enable 
them to do their part in the world’s work with healthy bodies and cheerful 
minds. Itisahalf-century old fact that Beecham’s Pills make you well and 


Keep You Well. 


owners eee 
Sold everywhere ia boxes, price 1/1} (56 pilis) & 2/9 (168 pills). 
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They've Tried Changelets. . 


Last week we published extracts from letters sent 
us by various readers telling how much they have 
been enjoying our new competition, Changelets. This 
week we publish yet a few more of these letters, and 
we are led to do so because they contain facts and 
comments that should appeal to all readers, in par- 
ticular to those who have not yet tried Changelets. 

Mrs. E. C., Norwich, writes: “I should like to 
tell you how pleased I am you have started another 
competition, Changeleta. e had many jolly even- 
ings during the time that Limericks were running, 
-but I really think Changelets are even more interest- 
ing than Limericks. I had no idea that they were 
so amusing until I tried them. I expect that is the 
case with a great many more of your readers. 
would advise everyone to start at once. My children 
and I look forward to the evening when my husband 
pra home Pearson’s Weekly, for even the children 
can help. I really enjoy an evening at Changelets 
rather than going to an entertainment, but then 
Changelets are an entertainment in themselves, I 
feel as if I want everyone to try them.”’ 

W. W., of Richmond Avenue, West Bognor, writes : 
“I take this opportunity of congratulating you upon 
the idea of ‘Changelets,’ which, I think, far better 
than Anagrams.”’ 

F. R. F., Queen’s Road, Keighley, writes: “I am 
sixty-four years old, but I take a great pleasure in 
Changelets. I make about twenty, then pick out 
what I consider the best. Although I have got 
nothing yet, I have every faith in your fair judging.’”’ 

We tt Satisriep writes: “I consider Changelets a 
most useful pastime, and also very easy to under- 
stand. It is far better than those Anagrams. 
Changelets will suit the public in general, and I only 
hope that the amusement will be encouraged, and 
that the prizes will outstrip all the other periodicals. 
You led the way in the Limericks, and in the course 
of a few weeks you will, no doubt, excel all other 
papers.’’ 

A Southsea reader says: “I must write to con- 
gratulate you on your Changelets competition. The 
great charm of the Limericks was that one could 
get the rhyme off by heart, and then, whilst at work 
or out walking, without interruption to either, think 
out a suitable line. In contradistinction to the 
Anagram competitions in various papers, yours is 
most delightful, no brain-fag at all. Anagrams en- 
tail putting all work aside, getting out the box of 
letters, and then perhaps spending hours over words 
that prove impossible to work into an Anagram, 
after all the wasted time spent on them. Chatigelets 
are great fun, no waste of time, and even if one is 
not lucky enough to win a prize, one will not feel 
any irritation at having slaved over them to. the 
extent of neglecting any duties. Therefore, I hope 
jour competition will have the success and support 
t deserves.”’ 


A Domestic Problem. 


TrtLy’s Huspanp is worried over ao domestic 
problem. Knowing that your venerable old Editor 
is the most domestic of men, he has brought his 
difficulty to me. “I am not at all a rich man,’’ he 
says, “though I can provide my wife with a modest 
little home, and can afford to be hospitable and 
generous within limits—but it has to be within 
limits. We have no children, but both my wife and 
myself have relations. Now, it happens that my 
wife’s relations are all pretty well of, while mine 
are not. So I have fallen into a way of inviting 
my own relations to come and visit us, with the 
object of cheering them up and giving them a bit of 
oem and sometimes, to be honest, because I 

ave known that, if I did not take them in for a 
bit, they would be thrown on the streets. I havo 
also lent them smalt sums occasionally. My wife has 
known all about this, and has not grudged what I 
have done or given, but she declares that it is not 
right that I should neglect her relations entirely in 
favour of my own. I say that my relations need 
kindness, while her relations do not, and this ought 
to settle the matter.’,——————_Not_ altogether, 
Truty’s Husspanp. I fully understand your position, 
and I think you are very generous for doing all you 
can for your own relations. But, at the same time, 
you have no right to expect your wife to give up 
entertaining her own relations now and then. Shoe 
would naturally like to have hor sisters and other 
members of her family come to see her now and 
then. Knowing that your relations needed kindness 
most, she would no doubt be willing to let them have 
the lion’s share of your hospitality till brighter days 
dawn for them. But she has a right to ask that a 
small portion of hospitality should be left in reservo 
for her people when they cill round. 


Note.—A pen-Knife will 
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TO NOVELISTS. 


£200 Offered for a Story. 


No other paper of its kind has earned a greater 
reputation for the excellence of its serial stories than 
Pearson’s Weekly. And stories of the kind which 
Pearson’s gives ite readers are not found without o 

deal of anxious searching. : 

We have, therefore, decided to offer a prize of 
£200 for the best serial story reccived by us under 
the following conditions: 

Stories must be from 60,000 to 90,000 words. 

The plot should be laid Brineipaly in this country, 
and the period should be that of the present day. 

The prize of £200 will be paid to the author of 
the novel considered by us to be the best. We reserve 
to ourselves the right to purchase any of the other 
stories at our usual rates of remuneration, and all 
stories must be submitted anne this — 

Manuscripts, which must typewritten on one 
side of fhe paper only, should be addressed to the 
Fiction Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C., and should be marked “£200 
Story” on the top left-hand corner of the envelope. 

We cannot hold ourselves responsible for the loss 
or non-delivery of MSS., but where stamped 
addressed envelopes are inclosed every endeavour will 
be made to assure their safe return in the event of 
their proving unsuitable. 


A_Big Christmas Question. 


Q. V. comes along with a Christmas ques- 
tion. He wants to know exactly what it costs the 
United Kingdom each year to celebrate the happy 
day._——___————Our tame statistician has gone away 
early for his holidays, Q. V., and I am afraid I 
cannot give you oe like the infallible answer 
that would have been forthcoming from him. I 
suppose you wish to know what Christmas Day costs 
in loss of time, loss of wages, and extra money spent 
to do it honour and in presents and tips. Of course, 
the difficulty in arriving at an approximately correct 
answer is the fact that many people spend a great 
deal on Christmas, others lose a great deal, while 
many neither lose nor spend anything. I should 
think it would be quite a moderate estimate to say 
that Christmas Day costs John Bull and his home 
folk at least ten shillings a head on an average, 
which would amount to something like £25,000,000. 
It oe a lot—but most people would agree that it is 
worth it. 


In_Silk_and Brightness Gaily Garbed. 


Snip is of opinion that they did some things better 
in the olden times than they do now. “Look at the 
clothes of the people who used to live in Old London,” 
he holds forth. 
coloured pictures depicting porrls in tke times of 
Dick Whittington and Charles II., and then com- 
pare the bright, attractive costumes with the hideous 
clothes we wear nowadays. The ancient garments 
were calculated to make folk cheerful, while our 
present attire makes everybody look like a mourner 
at a funeral.” -I presuge you are allud- 
ing solely to the attire of the modern gentlemen, 
Snip? ell, there is room for differing opinions 
as to how modern dress compares with the costumes 
of the past. Many authorities claim that it is far 
healthier and more comfortable, and I am certain 
that the editor of the Tarton anp Cutter would be 
quite indignant if it were hinted that the up-to- 
date Bond Street garment is not infinitely superior 
to anything Dick Whittington ever wore, even after 
he became Lord Mayor. The simple fact is, how- 
ever, that the people who lived in Old London had 
the advantage of living in what was practically a 
big village, with a clear river running near, and an 
atmosphere unpolluted by coal-smoke or fogs, and 
with streets which knew not mud. Also, the old- 
timers were never in a hurry. They had time to 
decorate themselves, and to do everything at leisure. 
Just fancy struggling for a seat on a tram-car, or 
making a sprint for the last ’bus home at night, 
arrayed in a flowing cloak, a plumed hat, shoes with 
toes two yards long, and a sword which would in- 
sist on getting between the legs! 


Spiders. 


“I wave been looking about me for an opening 
for a new business,” ENTERPRISE tells me, “and it 
has struck me that money could be made by rear- 
ing spiders for the sake of their silk, just as cater- 
pillars are reared. I have been informed that gnar- 
ments have been spun from spiders’ silk.’?——— 
Not garments, Enrerprise, if you mean en- 
tire costumes. But in the seventcenth century a 
Frenchman, named Le Bon, manufactured some 
gloves and stockings from spiders’ silk. The great 
difficulty you would experience if you started a 
spider farm would be to keep your live stock from 
devouring each other. Spiders are the most voracious 
cannibals on record, and you would find that, in- 
stead of working hard to help you to make a fortune, 
your stock would be eternally waging wars, one 
band against another, and devouring those who fell. 
Personally, I should not think there is any money 
in such an undertaking. 


“It makes me quite sad to study. 
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Christmas Publishing Alterations. 


Next weeks’ Pearson’s Weekly will be published one 
day earlier than usual, that is, on Thursday instead of 
Friday. 


Our Beauty Contest. 


Iy any proof were needed of the widespread 
interest taken in the novel contest now going ahead 
so merrily in our paper, it would be furnished by a 
letter I have received from a lady in Hayti. With 
the letter my correspondent incloses her photograph, 
Bnd intimates that she is entering the contest with 
a view to proving that Hayti is as rich in beautiful 
women as Britain. Judging by her photograph, my 
correspondent is undoubtedly ie and the original 
of the picture is to be congratulated on her personal 
charms. Unfortunately for the chances of my fair 
correspondent, the grand prize of £250 will be 
awarded to the loveliest woman in the British Isles, 


and, therefore, she is not eligible to compete. [ 
&m glad, however, to have received yet another proof 


of the world-wide popularity of Pearson’s Weekly. 
Christmas in Paris. 


I wave had one or two letters from readers who 
want ideas for spending a jolly Christmas. Some of 
them have no relations, and usually dine in London 
restaurants. Others, just through circumstances, 
must spend the Christmas by themselves, and yet 
don’t want to do so, and they want me to suggest 
something.——————Well, I think the best thin 
would be to join some party that’s going abroad, an 
spend your Christmas with them. ‘or instance, 
Messrs. Cook and Son, the famous tourist agents, have 
arranged a conducted tour, in which the party will 
spend their Christmas in Paris. The party leaves 
London on the Thursday before Christmas, and re- 
turns on the following Sunday. The inclusive fare 
is three guineas, and I should think such a party 
would have an extremely jolly time. 


£2 2s. for Xmas Greetings. 


Last week in “The Editor’s Notebook” was quoted 
a delightful letter in verse sent by the late Sir John 
Millais to Mr. R. C. Lehmann. We are offering a 
prize of two guineas to the reader who sends us 
the most interesting poetical Christmas greetings. 
Send to Box A., tho Editor, 18 Henrietta Street, 
Strand, London, W.C., not later than December 22nd. 


Should We “Own Up"? 


“Dogs it pay to be always candid about ourselvesP” 
queries Honest Aurrep. “It’s like this, I’m not 
perfect, and I’ve made mistakes, and done foolish 
things. I have made a practice of being candid 
about this, and, when I’ve been applying for a new 
herth, I’ve admitted that I’ve done things I’ve been 
sorry for, though they have never amounted to 
serious things or big faults. It has not worked 
successfully ; I’ve been sent off with chilly politeness, 
and I’ve noticed that the fellows who have got on 
seem to be those who, instead of ‘owning up’ about 
their shortcomings, have pushed the best side of 
themselves to the front, and kept the other side 
very much in the background.” Exactly. 
It is an admirable trait to be willing to admit one’s 
faults, and it needs pluck to be willing to confess 
oneself in the wrong. But, after all, the world takes 
@ man very much at*his own valuation, and, if you 
apply for a situation, and insist on telling your 
possible employer how many times you have made 
a fool of yourself, he might wonder if you have 
ever done anything else. When you have been an 
idiot, it generally pays best to frankly admit it to 
yourself, but to keep the rest of the world in ignor- 
ance of the fact. 


When Men Perfumed their Whiskers. 


“A FRIEND Of mine has been telling me that at one 
time even grave statesmen were in the regular habit 
of putting scent on their whiskers,’ writes Eau DE 
Cotocnz. “Will you kindly tell me if this is 
correct? I should also like to know when perfumes 
were first used, and the origin of their use.’’ 
The dandies of Queen Elizabeth’s time had a 
habit of scenting their whiskers, and many of them 
drenched the whole of their dress with a favourite 
scent. Perfumes were even more used in the Middle- 
Ages than thcy are now, as they were believed to 
be specifics against plagues and other diseases. 
Perfume has been used from time immemorial— 
traces of scent-bottles have been dug up amidst the 
ruins of Babylon, which was a flourishing city over 
6,000 years ago. It is probable that the origin of 
the use of perfumery was a religious one. The 
priests in ancient Assyria and Egypt and Judea 
burnt incense before the altars of their gods. This 
incense was a concentrated perfume, and the le, 
on attending the temples, were sprinkled with it. 
Subsequently, they took to sprinkling themselves, 
either because they wished to make out they had 
been to the temple when they had not, or because 
they were not prepared to put sufficient into the 
collection box to entitle them to be sprinkled in an 
orthodox fashion. 
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be awarded to each reader whose letter ie dealt with on this page, 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


TS FOR CHILDREN ARE GEORGE FARROW'S BOOKS. 


CHANGELETS., 


(Continued from Page One.) 
50 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF £1 EACH. 


\nderson, F., 47 Yarmouth Rd., Watford, Herts. 

uss, G., 65 Avenue Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea. 

iawden, G. A., 19 Northumberlaud Mans., Lr. Clapton. 
thode, S.. 49 Church Rd., Stanley, L'pool. 

Kanner, Mrs. I., 10 Waterside, Maidstone, Went. 

Bree. Bombardier, R. H. C., R.G.A,, 2 Perey St. Tynemouth. 
Carter, F. W., St. Hilda, Hyde Pk. Rad, Southsea, 
Callaghan, J., 48 Tapperfield Rd., London, 3. 

carr, T.,.14 Broadgate, Vreston. 

Challen, Miss M. A., 29 Ross Rdl., Wallington 

Chippett, Mrs., Santon Lodge, Brighton Kd., Lorley. 
Clark, ‘IT. J., 17 Stafford Rd., Wallington. 

Coney. @., 13 Eden ‘Terrace, Kingstown, Tre'and. 

Crudix, K., 1 St. John’s Terr., Broadway, Ushbary Pk. 
Cusheon, 'f., 43 Nightingale Place, Woolwich. 

Davis, W. A.. 193 Cathays Terr., Cardilf. 

Diamond, Miss G. W., 40 Kent House Rd., Beckenham. 
Douglas, Col-Sergt. A. The Royal Scots shoruclitte. 


Duncombe, A., 240 Willenhall Ra., Moseley’ Village, Wolverhampton. 


Elliott, J. H., 22 Windsor Terr., Neath. 

Flint, W., 13. Buckingham St.. Strand, W.C. 
Goodhare, Miss M. E., 228 Portland St., Southport. 
Green, J. W., 16 Kent Rd., Swindon. 


Ilanson, A., “* Crossways,” Denmark Rd. End, Churchtown South- 


port. 
Hayne, P., Kilmersdon, Bath. 
Hutchinson, J., 51 Osborne Rd., W. Hartleroct. 
Inglis. J., 2 Castle Court, Lawrence Lane, 1.0. 
Johnston, C., lo Melbourne Rd, North Berwick. 
Leadbitter, C., Belgrave Hotel, Torquay. 
Leslie, R., 114 Palace Gates Rd., Wood Green. 
Macleod, A., Cairndhu, Stornoway. 
McLintock, Mrs. T., 228 Up. Portland St.. Sonthport. 
Mann, Mis L. H., Margaretting School, Essex. 


Baas ivtectanr esate Eb ech 
Our Beauty Contest. 


Price, P. M., Rockboro’ House, Dulwich Rd., S.E. 
Kees, J. M., Darran, Cowbridge, Glam, 

Riddell, W. Fs, 113 Mount Annan Dr., Mount Florida, Glasgow. 
Robius, G ‘rvants’ Registry, Lungtord, Ireland. 


Salter, Mrs. M , 1 Lauret Mai., Fortune Green Rd., W. Hamp- 


stead. 
Scott, H. G., 26 New Stock St., Paistey. 
Smith, A., 21 North Howard st. Gt. Yarmouth. 
Snowden, BR. J., 29 Addington Rd., Bow. 
Stanford, G. C., Braiswici House, Colchester 
Stephens, J., ston blouse, Northleach, Glos, 
Thomson, jun, J., Cove, Aberdeen, NB. 
Tippert, J. Eo Rosedale,” Atington Ra, Bristol. 
Turner, A. G.. 49 Palinerston St., Battersea, 
Wiliams, A. O., Thoroit Ra, Pford. 
Witt, He. AL, BLO, Staith street, Warwick. 

Wright, Po J), Martboro” Cottage, Andley Ral, Tendon. 
Wright, Sersu- Major, W., ath K.OS.Bos, Duns, Berwickshire. 


50 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Air, J., Leysmii!, Arbroath, N.B. 

‘Arroweunith, J. A.. Sutherland Rd., Longton, Staffs 
Barnett, KR. M.. 218 Capworth St, Leyton. . 
Curwen, Mrs. R., 5 bastdale Ra, Livecpoel. 

Dick, TE. B., 217 Albert Ra, Pollokshieids, Glay gow, 
Doubtfire, E., 114 Weatherill St., Goole. 

Durose, W., 25 Greville Rd., Southville, Bristol. 
Fossy, H., 68 Heigham Ra, East Hain, 

Fyson, S., Cross Green, Soham, Cambs. 

Grocott, F., 13 Marden Ra., Tottentiam, 

Guildford, 'T., Harpsdon Court, Henley-on-Thames, 
Hayes, Mrs. F. Jo, The Elms, Ferrybridge, Yorks. 
Hay, W., Little He wood, Stafford. 

Houghton, L., 13 Christina st. Cardiff. 

Hussey, J, 10 Genesta Rd. Plumstead. : 
Johnston, J., 20 Stanbury Ave, F hponds, Bristol. 
Keen, A.. 8 Woburn Ave, Theyadon. Lppiig. 
Kempster, ©. F325 Klon Ra, ford. 

Kew, H. J... Birch MHotne, Boscombe, Bournemouth. 
King, Miss Il, 9 Filton Ave., Bristol 

Lindern, J., 19 Charing Cross Ra., S.W. 


Ct 


NAMES OF LEADING COMPETITORS. 


No. on Nome of Candidate. Town. Division. 
List. 

1 Miss Mavce Svkes - Ribston, Yorks - - 4 
2 Miss Littan GouLpEN : Coventry - : a YF 
3 Miss Frnosstr ANNETTA Perry Leicester - - - 6 
4 Miss Syain May BuicHt- : Helston : - - 8 
5 Miss Gerrits Mcerar- : - London : - - 10 
6 Mrs. DoroTHY VauGHan-Ropenice Brighton = - - + 8 
7 Mies Datsiz Barton : - London - - - 10 
8 Miss Atice Maun Bottox - - Marlborough : - 8 
9 Mrs F.C. ATHERTON : - Londou - : - 10 
10 Miss Marip LEONARD - - - Urmston, Manchester - 5 
11 Mrs. A. STEWART - : - - Broughty Ferry, N.B. 1 
12 Miss Mary ALLAN - - - - Glasgow - - - it 
a9@° Miss Ovive PurceLL - - «© Newcastle - - + 3 
14 Miss Mr.iie Hrttos - + London : 10 
15 Miss Nay GEMMELL - - « Aberdeen - - - 1 
16 Miss Mapae TemPLe - : « London : - +10 
17. Miss Brtir Scos.e - - + Coleford - - + 7 
18 Miss Doty McCatta = - : « London - : - 10 
19 Miss Zena DarB - : - ¢ Londen | - - 10 
20 Mies BLopwen PALRTHORPE - - Birmingiam- : 7 
21 Miss Rusy B. 8. Mitcuety - Maidstone - s + 8 
93 Miss ANNIE BEADDAN : - Isle of Man- - - 8 
23 Misa Lotrie SARJEANT - - + London - - - - 10 
24 Mise WisiFreD BAKER = - + Raby, Liverpool - + 9 
- London- - - - 10 


95 Miss ELLarine TERRISS : 


“ PEARSON’S WEEKL 


Narre ssvecsissesssenenasonnessnatenaenesennecss 


Address... 


Division. 


You will find a cowpon every week in ‘* Pearson’s Weekly.” 


3 . ‘son’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta St..S 
be sent to Beauty Dept... Pearson 8 Y> ee vn te es 


This coupon No. 14 must be at ‘* Pearson’s Weekly 
January 8th. 


Please Write Clearly and In Ink, 


” BRITISH BEAUTY 
CONTEST.— Voting Coupon No. 14. 
I wish to place a vote to the credit of 


No on Nance of Candidate, Town. 
8, 
2) Miss May Hucurs - - : - Dud'in - : - + 2 
27. Mi-s EVELYN Drsa- - : - London - - - lu 
93 Miss Lavra Roperts - - London - - 10 
29 Mise CeRTIE MULLaRr - London : - - 10 
30 Miss Manin STUDHOLM: : « London - - - 10 
31 Laly Desporovelt - - - . aidentead - : - 38 
382 Miss Liry Erstr - - - pnidow : - - 10 
33) Miss Kate SUANKS - : - « Isleworth + . - 10 
8% Miss Marte Luorn - - + London : . - 10 
85 Miss Guapys M. Hatt - - - Scrafford - 2 © 6 
36 Miss Nett EMFRATD - - Hull : : : - 4 
37. Miss Maria Tiptavt : + Nessboro’ - - 2 4 
$8 Miss ANNIE P. For ry + Dublin - - - - 2 
39 Miss Stetia Gross - : © Manchestey - + 2° 5 
40 Miss Au:ce Hicuam : : - Moncbester - 24 
41 Miss Hoxtey : : : + London - - : - 10 
42 Miss Everrn Miirann « Loudon - : : - 10 
43 Miss Evain Kevorive * Blofield, Norfolk - - 9 
44 Miss Topsy Sinden + Loncon- : - - 1 
45 Miss Cona Dease © London - . - 10 
46 Miss May pe Souza « Loudon - . - lo 
47. Miss Maria Girone : + London - - : - 10 
48 Miss Liniay BRAITHWAITE - » London - - - 10 
49 Miss ALEXANDIA DAGMAR - e Birmingham - - « 7 
50 Miss Srexcer: BRUNTON - » London- - - 2 10 
one 
The full Conditions 


in this 
BEAUTY CONTEST 


appeared in “ Pear- 
son’s Weekly,” dated 


November 26th, and 
All coupons must will appear again 
trand, London, W.C. 
ora le before the close of 


the contest. 


Division. 


M K., Maraval. Duo re, NB. 
twbban, Mis. G. M., 349 Clifton Rd. Aberdeen, 
Lockhart, A. 1 Moore PK. Rd, Putas, 
Lowe, AL, $5 Gellatly Ral, Nunhead 
MeCrorie, A., The Schoolhouse, Kilbarehan, NB. 
Mctlugh, Mrs. M., Ballymahon st, Longtord, Ireland. 
Moody, K., 17 Bernard St, Russell Sq, WAC. 
Morgan, \., 12 Wind St., Swarts 
Murray, H.. 45 Varson St. Glasgow, 
Pettigrew, D., 40 Rosebery St., " 
Rowden, C. F., Wyear, Bedale, Yorks 
Richardson, Miss HL. 36 Sherburn st. Hull. 
Robertson, W. W., Stell Rui, Aberdeen, N.B. 
Seed, J., ‘* Mainhouse,””” Kelso, NLD. 
Sheath, C. I, The Cottage, Bexley, Kent. 
Shep wird, Pte. N., 21st) Lancers, Canterbury. 
Sinet turst, W.. 64 Warbreck Ru, Aintree, I pool. 
South, W., 63 Crompton Rd. Nechells. Bham 
Spearing, Mrs. K. K., 28 Silver Crese. Gunnersbury, 
Stanton, 6 Forest Radi, Leicester. 
Taylor, W.. 2 Hillside, Highgate Rd, N.W. 
Telfer, GN. 12 Arthur St. Hawiek, NOB, 
Tylecote, T., Whithy Gate House, Thornton Dale, Pickering, Yorks. 
Webster, If., Ravenswood, Newtownbarry. Treland. 
Warwick, A., 1 Old Sergeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, we. 
Wilson, FE. S8., Clitton, Salteoats, NOB. 
Wills, C. W., 14 Novar Crese., Kirkealdy, N.B. 
Wortham, R. W., 17 Blenheim Grove, Rye Lane, Peckham. 
Young, J., 165 Linthorpe Rd., Middtesbru’ 


Linds. 


pw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 
OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 
eac ident— 
ch acciaent—not the first claim only. 
£100 CLING CE. 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 

This Insurance belds good for any number of claims 
guaranteed by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Limited, su tu 4 Moorgate Strect, Landon, B.C, to whom 
within eeven days (vo the above address. 

Will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
- I ,000 dent in Groat Britain or Ircland to the passenesr 
train in which the decessed was travelling as a 
and who, at the tinu uch aecident. basin lis, or her. poss cs cen 
the Insurance Coupen on this page. or the paper im white at a 
space provided att foor This paper siiy be telt at his, or her, 
pliee of abode, so fom as the conpon os stetedt 
representative of such person tread. should death) result) from 
such accident within three calendar mouths thereatter, and that 
In the event of a person. not being a railway 
Servint on duty, nor a sutenie, nor engaged in an 
F100 illegal act, having the current uuimnber of Pearson's 
killed by a railway accident in’ the United Kingdom, 
although not by an accident to any train tin which he, 
sentative of the deceased will reccive {he sum of ONE HUNDRED 
POUNDS, whether the coupon be sizned or not, provided notice 
roraTioy, Limsicp, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within 
seven days from the oceurrence of the accident. 
any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually ridin 
a cycle, provided that deceased at tho time of such accident ha 
the paper in which it. is, with bis, or her, usual signature, written 
in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot, and that death 
given of such accident to the sad Cor poration at above address 
within three days of ils occurrence. This paper may be left at 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, and 
ditions of, tho ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Cc 
Limited, Act," 1590. Risks Nos, 2 and 3. eens 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act 
be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said Corporation 


person travelling as a passenger in 
We pay any number of claims in respect of 
£100 RAILWAY 
501 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
of £1,000 each—not tor one | only. £1,000 = speciilly 
notices of claitn, under the tullowing conditions, must be ect 
represeniative of any person killed by an acci- 
passenger (including yostaficee servants it raalway sorting vate, 
with his, or ber ue riature, writen jaoimk ar pened, on the 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said) sun shail be paid to the legal 
notice of the accident be given within three days of ib occurrence. 
Weeklu on him, or her, at the time of being 
or she, may be travriling as a passenger, the legal repre- 
in every case be given to The Ocean \ecrpeNT AND Guarantee Cor- 
One Hundred Pounds will be pail to the legal representative of 
in his, or her, posseesion the Insurance Coupon on this page, or 
occurred within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
his, or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
entitles the holdcr to the benefit of. and is subject to, the con- 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the payment 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket 


Lighting Up Time of this paper in respect of tho same risk 
: R _ JANUARY. | FEBRUARY. MARCH. APRIL. | for this Week. this rapct no have duly paid_a twelve. : 
COMING HOLIDAYS, 19089. | DECEMBER aes _ -—- -—|--- ae aie for, PEARSON'S WEEKLY to advance Yo thelr newaaeent, or 
ee 6132027) & 31017 24 31! 7142123 2 9 14.21 28 4 rr i825 Dec. wt vacription, si ‘nth Son ring the period covered by t'air 
Christmas Day Nece-mber 25. + 7 2123, M4 tt 18 3g q 1 815 33 Mt 81g 22 20 a § 12 19 20 oy 12 Tr is only a acessary to Torward, garry the paper. on thatn bersan. 
Bexing Day . Dev Ther 26. T 6 8182239, T 51219 20 T 3 9 10 23 .T a 9 1023 304 7 613.2027!) 4» 13 publicher of the paper, Henrietta Street. London, WC., and » 
Gcod Friday . s April 9th. }\wa 9 10 23 $9 |W. 613 20 97 W 3 1017 24 W 3 1017 24 3! W 4 14228 | Th certificate will be sent in exchange. 
Good Faidey Scorn |T sega hyenas |e tine le fune Pes gens) o e Spence : 
ree . < ay 18 25 A no 8S 5 aA ae on Fi 
Whitsun Mordsy . Alay dist. Si 2 ta 19,36 'S 29 16 2339 S 613 20 27 S 613 2027 S 31017 24 | wo 17 Available from 9 a.m., Thursday, Decensher !0th, 1908, 
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The Children's New 
Game of Shop. 
C-mpl:te with model 
copes of the Prircipal 
Newspapers, Magazines, 
Weekly Papers, Novels, 
Money, Show Bills, 
Contents Boards, and /¥ 
Pot of Stickphast for 
Pasting. 
' Price One Shilling at 
all large stores, toy dealer:, Gamage’s Christmas 
- Ghe Festive Season. Bazaar, ard Messrs. Hamley’s Toy Shops. Or ; 
’ h kind ‘ P wees 
BIRD'S Custard "3, a? enc Civistniss gure, BL. Po Hee te 4 fm | 
ve BIRD'S Custard "eh wed Daten wits Pon Postings C. ARTHUR PEARSON LID., 
4 4 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C:. 
Tae 
| : ’ 
vy Manufacturers by Royal Patent of H.M. King George II. 1729, 
; = ; : 
7 | and by 
Special Warrants of Appointment to H.M. The King, H.M. 
The Queen, and H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
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~The Original Firm. : 
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is always a welcome resource to those expense for the comfort and health of the family 

contains the ingredients required in the food tafen by Growing Childhood, the Sivendscees ice Gill 

Age, and the Invalid. It is a superb stimulant as well as a permanent strengthener. 300 Gold Medals 
&c., have been awarded to the Firm. 


N.B.-Insist on having Fry’s and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra profit. 
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